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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY began publication on January 2, 1915. There 
have since been consolidated with it “The School Journal,” established in 
1874, “The Teachers’ Magazine,” established in 1878, and “Educational Re- 
view,” established in 1891, journals of influence in the history of education in 
America. 


Since its first issue, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY has maintained distinc- 
tion in form, in objects and in contents. 


It is a weekly journal, attractive in typography and in appearance. The 
frequent publication permits promptness in the printing of articles and time- 
liness in the news; it gives continuity to educational interest. 


The scope of the journal, as its name indicates, is broad, covering the 
whole field of education and its relations to the social order. It encourages 
discussion of all problems from every point of view; it pays special attention 
to foreign affairs; it publishes accounts of educational events of the past week 
and research on fundamental problems. 


The contributors include the leaders of education in America, with occa- 
sional articles from abroad. An article from a leading professor of education 
or the research of a candidate for an academic degree has been given equal 
attention. 


A journal such as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY promotes educational 
progress and maintains the standards of the profession. It aims to preserve 
the unity of education from the nursery school and before to the university 
and after. It likes to keep the educational system in touch with modern demo- 
cratic civilization. It is reasonable to assume that teachers and administrators 
will cooperate in making it generally accessible. 


It is in the interest of education that SCHOOL AND SOCIETY be in 
every educational and public library and that it be read by those in control on 
the boards of schools and institutions and by the more intelligent part of the 
general public on whom in the last resort education in a democracy is depen- 
dent. It is even more desirable that all teachers have access to a journal the 
reading of which is the equivalent of a liberal professional education. 





If each of those who read this announcement would send or obtain a sub- 
scription for SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, it could be made a journal better 
than has hitherto existed in the history of education; the value to education of 
such a journal would be far beyond its cost. 
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CONFLICTING INTERESTS IN TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


By Professor PERCY E. DAVIDSON and Dr. H. DEWEY ANDERSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Cuassroom teachers in the public schools 
have recently shown a growing disposition 
to detach themselves from the traditional 
teachers’ associations and to set up inde- 
pendent organizations of their own—a 
course of action which had been anticipated 
in the higher institutions by the formation 
of the American Association of University 
Professors. The justification of their action 
offered by teachers in the lower schools has 
been that school administrators, in control 
of the traditional associations, have re- 
peatedly failed to recognize and uphold 
just claims of the teaching force, so that 
the one effective alternative, if these claims 
are to be realized, is the self-administered 
teachers’ organization. For the most part, 
school administrators have deplored this 
division of the educational personnel as 
unnecessary, when they have not emphati- 
cally condemned it as subversive of the 
solidarity of the teaching profession. 

It would seem that a spreading manifes- 
tation of this kind must have a substantial 
reason for being and that is probably due 
less to human wilfulness than to under- 
lying differences of interests which are not 
accommodated by the traditional teachers’ 
association in its present form. The fol- 
lowing tentative diagnosis rests upon this 
assumption. 

An examination of the personnel com- 
prising the typical teachers’ association 


shows four somewhat distinct elements, to 
wit: 


(1) Superintendents and principals who are in 
charge of schools or school systems under 
the immediate oversight of public bodies. 

(2) Supervisors, including principals of schools, 
within school systems. 

(3) Teachers who for one reason or another do 
not actively identify themselves with the 
professional aspects of their occupation, 
except in the classroom, or who are tran- 
sients in the occupation, accepting it for 
lack of more agreeable way of life. 

(4) Teachers who are professionally minded 
and vocationally self-conscious, who be- 
lieve themselves in charge of the primary 
function of schooling, namely, the care 
and culture of youth. 


(1) THe ADMINISTRATIVE GRouUP 


The feature which distinguishes the ad- 
ministrative group from the other three 
elements is its close and peculiar associa- 
tion with pressure groups within the general 
public. These groups are so numerous and 
their interests so diversified that those ad- 
ministrators who are able to steer a straight 
course in such troubled waters command 
one’s respect. In view of their responsibili- 
ties and risks, it is small wonder that their 
professional mortality is high. 

The interest of administrators is dual— 
they are concerned with school efficiency 
and educational productivity on the one 
hand, and for continued public approval 
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on the other. One is a professional inter- 
est, the other economic. The two interests 
can not be divorced, for when one is sacri- 
ficed to the other trouble begins. The 
rigidly conscientious administrator holds 
meticulously to his professional course as 
he sees it and accepts the economic conse- 
quences. The opportunist sacrifices his 
professional program for economic security. 
The educational statesman yields what he 
must, but never to the extent of sacrificing 
essentials. 

The important aspect of the administra- 
tive group to be noted in connection with 
this problem of a single organization of 
educators is that the social-economic cir- 
cumstances of its dual-typed service dis- 
qualifies it in a considerable part for an 
undivided consideration of educational 
values. Strategy is the matter of constant 
concern, and educational values are bound 
to be appraised in great part for their 
bearing on this strategy. Whatever the 
dominating elements of the public demand 
the administrator must supply. The situ- 
ation in critical instances compels compli- 
ance or spells dismissal. This is in no sense 
a criticism, but merely a recognition of the 
essential nature of the social task of the 
school administrator. 

While these observations may not be in 
harmony. with the traditional maxims of 
text-books on school administration, they 
are so true that no realistically minded ad- 
ministrator is likely to deny them. Those 
administrators who do are perhaps the 
more dangerous, for they are apt to color 
their conduct with sophistications which 
mislead themselves and compromise their 
professional usefulness. 

When the administrator enters the 
teachers’ association, he quite naturally 
carries his personal and professional inter- 
ests with him, as well as the habits of mind 
and of strategy which they have developed 
in him. Being efficient in the conduct of 
social enterprises, he requires the business- 
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like management of school affairs in al] 
their ramifications. He is impatient with 
those teachers who do not see eye-to-eye. 
with him in the purposes and programs of 
teachers’ associations, or in the methods 
and strategies which he considers essential 
to the realization of these purposes. 

For example, teachers’ organizations are 
concerned with an effective tenure for 
teachers, but the administrator and the 
teacher appraise tenure somewhat differ. 
ently. If tenure promotes efficiency and 
does not run counter to the demands of 
dominant pressure groups, the administra- 
tor may endorse it. If it does not do these 
things, he wants it changed or modified. 
While he may express a belief in the prin- 
ciple of civil service in general, naturally 
he is not so ardently concerned about it as 
are those whose livelihood is at stake, and 
his habitual concern for the whole school 
system justly reduces his interest in the 
well-being of single individuals in that sys- 
tem. For this reason he is not enthusiastic 
about promoting an iron-clad rule which 
will saddle him with teachers he may come 
to regard as troublesome or inefficient. 

The administrator also takes into the 
teachers’ association his habit of command. 
His official position of authority naturally 
leads him to expect a position of influence 
commensurate with his office, and the con- 
tinuance in the teachers’ association of that 
deference which is accorded him by teachers 
in his own school system. Aggressive or 
independent teachers do not so much com- 
mand his admiration for their personal in- 
tegrity as they annoy him by their disposi- 
tion to question or cross his purposes. He 
may not easily perceive that within the 
teachers’ association his status is wholly 
changed and that the authority he takes 
for granted in his own school system must 
in this altered relationship be earned as a 
trusted leader among colleagues. 

When confronting the special profes- 
sional or social purposes of teachers, the 
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administrator is frequently in a dilemma. 
Professionally he may regard these pur- 
poses as proper, but he sometimes views 
with alarm what a forthright attempt to 
effect them will have upon the dominant 
pressure groups in his community. He 
therefore inclines to use his influence in 
the teachers’ associations to secure only 
‘‘oeneral’’? commitments, to insure the ap- 
pointment of committees that will be cer- 
tain to do nothing ‘‘drastic.’’ In order to 
prevent an alignment of groups within the 
teachers’ association in accordance with 
their particular social and professional in- 
terests, and the adoption of uncompromis- 
ing positions by these groups, he is prone 
to favor an elaborate system of politics 
within the association which will make the 
administrative control of programs and 
policies more assured. 


(2) THe Supervisory Group 


Supervisors and principals in school sys- 
tems are somewhat removed from the pub- 
lic pressures which weigh so heavily on 
school administrators, but their interest in 
efficiency is similar, if less pronounced. 
Moreover, their tenure and rate of pay are 
often affected directly by the superinten- 
dent’s good will. The interest of a school 
principal ean be likened to that of a hos- 
pital superintendent who is not deeply 
versed in medicine but is much concerned 
with the business-like management of his 
institution and the approval of his su- 
periors. This might not have been the case 
had the traditions of professional training 
been more insistent upon making the school 
principal an expert or distinguished teacher 
first of all. 

The school supervisor, while probably 
better equipped in class-room experience 
and pedagogical knowledge than the school 
principal, is, nevertheless, in sufficiently 
close relations with administrative head- 
quarters to have his interests aligned largely 
with the administrative group, of which he 
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is usually considered a part. Consequently, 
the same dominant drives for efficiency and 
public approval provide the animus of his 
professional behavior and his attitude to- 
ward teachers’ organizations. 

However, friendly daily contact of both 
principals and supervisors with school 
teachers and an awareness of their many 
problems mollify to some extent the ‘‘ad- 
ministration-mindedness’’ of many of this 
second group. Their regard for tenure fre- 
quently approaches or agrees with that of 
teachers rather than administrators, for 
their own self-interest is directly concerned. 
Yet, the balance of weight of influence as 
between an alignment with the teachers or 
with administrators ordinarily places prin- 
cipals and supervisors with the latter, for 
their predominant professional and eco- 
nomic interests are found there. 

By virtue of the mid-status of this group, 
it might reasonably have been expected to 
serve as the amalgam that would join ad- 
ministrators and teachers in a common pro- 
gram within teachers’ associations, result- 
ing in effective compromises on the part of 
both of these groups. There is still the 
hope that this intermediate group will as- 
sume such a role, since most principals are 
discovering that their chances to achieve 
superintendencies are few, and since many 
professional supervisors, protected by ade- 
quate tenure laws, are asserting an increas- 
ing measure of independence. 


(3) TRacTABLE TEACHERS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL TRANSIENTS 


The third group requires relatively little 
comment. It is a double menace to the 
harmony and effectiveness of teachers’ as- 
sociations. Docile, timid or unconcerned 
about the professional interests of the 
teaching personnel as a whole, it is a con- 
stant invitation to manipulation by educa- 
tional politicians who care more for their 
private aspirations than they do for the in- 
tegrity of an educational profession. Sup- 
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plying the greater part of the working funds 
of teachers’ associations, which they regard 
as necessary contributions from their 
salaries rather than as money to finance a 
budget used for professional purposes, care- 
less of the uses to which their money is put, 
they nevertheless provide the sinews of 
strength for an institution whose purposes 
and programs they are either unable or un- 
willing to appraise. They have the group 
of professionally minded teachers quite at 
their mercy, for, because of their docility 
and numbers, they are often manipulated 
to gain control of teachers’ organizations. 
Perhaps their most serious disservice is that 
they set a norm for the teaching profession 
as a whole in the minds of administrators 
and the general public, so that teachers who 
do demand a just share in the formulation 
of professional policy are branded as 
‘*trouble-makers’’ when they should consti- 
tute the norm or standard itself. The one 
recourse the professionally minded group 
has, in its own defense, is to detach itself 
from an organization in which its interests 
are nullified, whereupon it is subject to the 
charge of being disloyal disturbers of teach- 
ers’ solidarity. 


(4) PROFESSIONALLY MINDED TEACHERS 


Having been a minority with the teach- 
ing personnel, and only recently stirred in 
any serious way to take the position logically 
required of it as the responsible guardian 
of the teaching office, this group finds itself 
confronted by the firmly intrenched as- 
sumption that the management of the teach- 
ers’ associations belongs in the hands of ad- 
ministrators. Introduced to the teaching 
occupation as civil servants—hired hands of 
a better sort—they find it hard to believe 
that they constitute the heart of a new pro- 
fession, entitled to the consideration this 
important position deserves. The assump- 
tion of the mental attitudes and habits 
suited to this new position comes to them 
with difficulty, expressed at times hesitantly 
and with lack of confidence and at other 
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times in a sort of conpensatory belligerence, 
But exercise, practice and experience may 
be depended upon to correct these faulty 
and to establish the balanced mental pat. 
terns and behavior required for the re. 
sponsible formation of educational policies 
and the choice of instruments and agencies 
suited to their execution. 

The recency of its emergence as a self. 
conscious group finds professionally minded 
teachers unprepared for this function, 
Having been assigned to the work of the 
classroom, this group has tended to do its 
thinking in terms of the immediate problems 
of the teaching situation, and it has not 
been systematically trained, and has not yet 
trained itself, in the intellectual habits re- 
quired for the understanding of large-scale 
policy affecting the réle of schooling in the 
life of the nation. In consequence its first 
efforts have been directed to matters close to 
its occupational welfare—the safeguarding 
of its economic security and other mat- 
ters related to teaching status and emolu- 
ments. This has had the effect of prejudic- 
ing the group somewhat in the minds of 
administrators and with some elements in 
the general public as being excessively self- 
regarding, whereas the actual reason for its 
limited range of vision has been the lack of 
responsibility which would have required 
the practiced experience that is essential for 
outlining and resolving major educational 
issues. The disposition to move in this 
direction is now clearly in evidence, and the 
reasonable expectation is that this self-con- 
scious group of teachers will rapidly mani- 
fest a competency in large-scale policy-mak- 
ing for which its potential resources amply 
qualify it. 


CAN A SINGLE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION SaT- 
IsFy THESE CONFLICTING SocrAL-Eco- 
NOMIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
INTERESTs ? 

The decision as to whether teachers’ as- 


sociations are to be one or several rests upon 
the degree of unanimity that can obtain in 
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the entire school personnel respecting fun- 
damental objectives. Just what are the 
schools to accomplish for the community at 
large? In spite of the apparent abstract 
character of the question, this is the crucial 
issue in the long run. Are the administra- 
tive, supervisory and teaching forces really 
at one with respect to an American philoso- 
phy of education? If they are, the differ- 
ences that separate them are matters of 
strategy and internal economy which should 
yield to adjustment through objective in- 
vestigation and free discussion. If they are 
not, each group may as well decide to go 
before the public in its own way. 

Thus far none of these groups has formu- 
lated its educational policy with precision 
and candor, so that the degree of unanimity 
among them is unknown. But this uncer- 
tainty is transitory. The social crisis 
through which the nation is passing will 
shortly demand that all important groups 
declare themselves respecting national 
policies. Whichever way events may turn, 
it is clear that the schools and their 
guardians are involved. 

In this conflict of interest the adminis- 
trative group will be in a peculiarly diffi- 
cult position. Acting as it does and must 
in many, perhaps most, communities, for 
dominant groups in the more favored eco- 
nomic and social positions, it will be under 
the necessity of adjusting the demands of 
these groups to the larger claims of the 
total community. Are the programs which 
these dominant groups will favor likely to 
serve uniformly the welfare of all the chil- 
dren of all the people? It may be seriously 
doubted. From the propaganda of certain 
more aggressive elements within them, it 
becomes daily more clear that the costs of 
schooling come out of incomes with a sur- 
plus, while the benefits of schooling largely 
pass to families whose incomes do not have 
surplus in any such proportion, if any. In 
this pressing issue, the drive to curtail 
educational support will increase. Where 
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will the administrative group stand in the 
teachers’ associations on this fundamental 
question? Will it compromise to the ex- 
tent of limiting educational offerings or will 
it work shoulder to shoulder with profes- 
sionally minded teachers in securing an 
adequate basis of educational support in 
the interest of sound social policies? In the 
matter of academic freedom, will the ad- 
ministrators’ group advocate and assume 
leadership within the teachers’ associations 
for a militant defense of learning and of 
unfettered teaching, or will it yield in times 
of social stress to weaken the future effec- 
tiveness of education in our democracy? 
With respect to tenure, will the administra- 
tive group recognize this as the sheet anchor 
of a reasonably independent and dignified 
teaching profession or will it temporize in 
defense to the wishes of those who oppose 
it? Which will predominate in the actions 
of the administrative group, the profes- 
sional interest in education, the desire for 
smooth-running administrative efficiency 
or the need of economic security? If the 
alternative is any other than the first, the 
ability of the group to share in the operation 
of a single teachers’ association with profes- 
sionally minded teachers is in question. 

For, granting tenure, the teaching group 
is favorably circumstanced to act inde- 
pendently, to adopt broad policies and to 
carry out programs which will meet the 
needs of the times. By reason of its social 
origin, its moderate economic conditions, 
its daily contact with children and parents 
from all social classes, its increasing aware- 
ness of the school as an integral part of the 
social community, this group is well situated 
to formulate policies directed toward the 
common welfare and the needs of all chil- 
dren. 

Can a united front be effected by a single 
organization of the three more aggressive 
groups described? Yes, if good fortune 
should favor the possibility that all three 
can sincerely agree upon the fundamentals 
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of educational policy. If not, is it really 
desirable to continue the subterfuge of an 
apparent union of these groups in a single 
association when in reality common aims do 
not exist? If separate organizations are 
required to effect unlike purposes, then, in 
all sincerity, should these not be formed? 
Even so, there is apparently so much in 
common, so many identical items in the 
programs of all groups, so much need for 
the strength which comes from united ac- 
tion, that each group should act as a 
separate entity only as far as necessary, and 
all should combine in a single, democrati- 
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cally organized and officered association to 
further their common interests. 

It may be that the realities of the sity- 
ation calls for a federation of three sub. 
sidiary organizations, one of school adminis. 
trators, one of principals and supervisors 
and one of teachers, each with the right of 
independent action in its own name and stil] 
capable of a common program through a 
representative council where each member 
organization has a single vote and the power 
of veto with respect to any proposal, but 
where the assent of all permits a united 
stand. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TRAINING OF HOTEL ADMINIS- 

TRATORS IN LONDON AND PARIS 

A PROPOSAL to seek parliamentary powers to 
build, equip and conduct a hotel in which to train 
hotel administrators has been, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement, unani- 
mously approved by the Education Committee 
of the London County Council. 

This is the development of a scheme which 
has been in-operation for some time at the 
London County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute, where waiters and chefs have been 
trained. In January, 1935, approval was given 
for a two-year full-time course in hotel manage- 
ment. The Higher Education Subcommittee, 
however, came to the conclusion that it would 
not be advisable to institute the course until a 
model hotel was established. 

It is proposed to take 25 young men yearly at 
a fee of 10 guineas a term for a two-year course; 
thus there will be 50 students in all. The cur- 
riculum will cover such matters as heating, venti- 
lation and air-conditioning, since the resources 
of the existing engineering department of the 
institute can be utilized. There is already a long 
waiting list for admission, including many public 
school boys. 

The school will be the first of its type to be 
provided in England. A similar school has re- 
cently been started in Paris, and one has existed 
for many years at Lausanne. The hotel and 
restaurant industry has expressed the opinion 


that the number of students proposed can be 
absorbed annually into good positions, and it is 
subscribing an amount which will probably reach 
£1,000 a year, in the earlier years at least, 
towards the cost of maintaining the course. It 
is understood that the hotel will be of small size 
with about 17 bedrooms. The age of entry of 
the students is to be about 18, but university 
graduates would be taken at a more advanced 
age. 

Mr. Herbert Morison, leader of the London 
County Council, in a statement to The Times 
said that since 1910 the extensive and well- 
equipped kitchens at the Westminster Technical 
Institute had been training young men to be 
chefs. That was followed by the establishment 
of a similar school for waiters, which had be- 
come a course for restaurant “trainees.” So 
successful had those two schools been in dis- 
sipating the prejudice which once existed against 
the Englishmen in kitchen and restaurant, and 
in placing boys in successful careers, that the 
time had now come to complete the circle by 
linking up the training in restaurant service and 
cookery with training in hotel management. 

The Baltimore Sun reports that the new 
restaurant and hotel school, referred to above, 
which has been inaugurated in Paris, was estab- 
lished to maintain the traditions of French cook- 
ing. The school takes in boarders and semi- 
boarders from the age of fourteen who receive 
training in all branches of the service. The 
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school is planned so that on one day half the 
pupils are in the kitchens learning the prac- 
tical side of hotel-keeping, the other half being 
upstairs in their classrooms working at book- 
keeping or languages. The next day the réles 
are reversed. The full course takes three years 
to complete. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Durine the summer just past the Division of 
Education of the United States Office of Indian 
Affairs undertook to develop an in-service train- 
ing program for the Indian reservations. Since 
the appointment of Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
as director of Indian education six years ago, 
teachers in the Indian service have realized the 
need for in-service training and each summer 
many of them have attended college. However, 
the number of Indian Service teachers attend- 
ing any one institution has seldom been enough 
to justify the inelusion of courses that would 
assist them in the solution of their particular 
problems. For instance, it is realized by very 
few that in many areas the native Indian lan- 
guages are still spoken in the homes, with the 
result that children go to school without a speak- 
ing knowledge of English. In other areas where 
some familiarity with English exists, it is very 
limited and demands a different approach upon 
the part of the teacher than would occur in 
most American public schools. Many of the In- 
dian groups are living in areas where peculiar 
natural conditions may be exploited to the eco- 
nomical advantage of the Indians, provided 
members of the school staff are familiar with 
the conditions and are prepared to organize their 
program of vocational training around the 
peculiar needs. 

These considerations led to a decision upon 
the part of the Division of Education of the 
Office of Indian Affairs to undertake the devel- 
opment of an in-servee training program so that 
teachers might be introduced to actual Indian 
problems with which many of them were not 
familiar. The experiment was first made at the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, South Dakota, in the 
heart of the Sioux country, and at the Wingate 
Indian Sehool in New Mexico, immediately ad- 
joining the Navajo Reservation. Demonstration 
schools were operated in each center, and 
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courses in anthropology, elementary and secon- 
dary education as particularly applied to the 
pupils in the Indian Service, race psychology 
and mental hygiene, health education, soil con- 
servation, land management, agriculture and 
animal husbandry were offered. Courses in In- 
dian arts and crafts were taught by native and 
white craftsmen and opportunities were given 
to learn the two major Indian languages, Sioux 
and Navajo. 

Almost 500 teachers and students attended for 
some portion of the six weeks’ course, 198 stu- 
dents registering at the two institutions for the 
full term. A cooperative arrangement was de- 
veloped whereby students enrolling in the gov- 
ernment summer sessions might secure under- 
graduate credit with the University of Arizona, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff; the 
Colorado State College of Education, the Colo- 
rado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, the University of New Mexico and the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. Both summer schools 
received applications from teachers not in the 
Indian Service. The general reaction was said 
to be most enthusiastic. During the summer of 
1937 it is planned to open two, or possibly three, 
new summer institutes under the auspices of the 
Office of Indian Affairs. 


ADULT CIVIC EDUCATION 


ADULT civie education through public forum 
meetings will reach nearly 2,000,000 additional 
Americans in the near future in seven new dem- 
onstration centers that have been selected by the 
Office of Education. 

Set up under local control, the new centers will 
be established at Stamford and near-by towns in 
Connecticut, Dayton and vicinity in Ohio, Seat- 
tle, Washington, Atlanta and vicinity in Georgia, 
two counties with headquarters in Waco, Texas, 
seven counties centering in Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, and Delaware County in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and Administrator of the Public 
Forum Project, reports that the seven centers 
will begin operation about the first of February 
and will continue through June. One or two 
other demonstration centers will be added to the 
new program. Ten centers are now in operation 
in ten states. The addition of seven new centers 
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now brings the number of people reached to ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 in seventeen states. 

Policies and plans for the operation of all 
public forum demonstration centers are deter- 
mined by local school boards with the advice of 
citizens’ committees. City and county superin- 
tendents of schools act as administrators for the 
local projects, serving without compensation. 
Selection of forum leaders, employment of relief 
workers, determination of discussion subjects 
and general program policies are exclusively in 
the hands of local authorities. 

Approximately 155 community-wide meetings 
will be held each week before rural and urban 
audiences in Stamford, Norwalk, Greenwich, 
Darien and New Canaan in Connecticut. The 
Texas program, covering McLennan and Falls 
Counties, will include weekly meetings in Waco, 
Marlin, Lott, Denny, West, McGregor, Eddy, 
Mort and Riesel, Texas. In North Carolina the 
program covers Lenoir, Greene, Pitt, Wake, 
Wilson, Johnson and Wayne counties and will 
include weekly meetings in Goldsboro, La 
Grange, Greenville, Wilson, Benson, Smithfield, 
Raleigh, Clayton and Mt. Olive. Media, Ard- 
more and smaller communities will be served in 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, Dayton and 
vicinity in Ohio, Atlanta and surrounding com- 
munities in Georgia, and Seattle and near-by 
communities in Washington. This plan will 
enable about 15 forum meetings per week to 
be arranged in as many parts of the community, 
both rural and urban, in a center with a popula- 
tion of approximately 150,000 persons. 

Continuation and expansion of the programs 
are made possible through an allocation of $330,- 
000 to the Office of Education. The adult civie 
education program is brought about through the 
reallocation of these emergency funds to be 
transmitted by the Office of Education to super- 
intendents of schools who will administer the 
programs in the communities selected under the 
general direction of their boards of education. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


THE Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has adopted the following legislative pro- 
gram for 1937: 
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Complete restoration of the educational program 
and such expansion as will meet the growth of the 
state since 1933. 

Adequate appropriations by the General As. 
sembly to meet the appropriation obligations to 
the various subsidy laws. 

Appropriations sufficient to meet in full the 
state’s actuarial obligations te the Public School 
Employees’ Retirement System. 

Adequate budgetary provisions to provide an 
annual traveling allotment of at least $500 each 
for county superintendents and their assistants. 

Appropriations sufficient to permit State Teach- 
ers Colleges to operate on an efficiency level by 
making possible the restoration of salaries and the 
safe and adequate maintenance of the plants. 

Increments to teachers in fourth-class districts 
upon the basis of experience, efficiency and addi- 
tional professional education. 

Legislation which would make teachers’ salaries 
a prior claim upon subsidy appropriations paid by 
the state to the district. 

Legislation which will prevent blanket dismissals 
and give security of position for competent teach- 
ing service. 

Adequate educational provision through legisla- 
tion for unemployed youth between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen years. 

Extension of local educational opportunity 
through adequate junior college legislation. 

Increase in the number of competitive scholar- 
ships at higher institutions of learning. 

Distribution of added appropriations on such 
bases as will: 

(a) Recognize the ability of the school districts. 

(b) Promote the normal development of the 
school program. 

(ec) Recognize a proportionate share of the in- 
crements in the Edmonds salary schedule as 
an appropriation liability on the part of the 
state. 

Reorganization of school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania to the end that greater efficiency and more 
effective educational opportunity shall prevail 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Election of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the State Council of Education. 

More liberal aid from the state in the payment 
of high school tuition. 

More liberal appropriations from the state to- 
ward the cost of transportation of pupils. 

Opposition to constitutional amendments or 
other legislation that would limit the tax rates on 
real estate until other new sources of revenue for 
school support are provided. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
OF THE NEBRASKA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Tue Research Division of the National Edu- 
eation Association has received from Secretary 
Bowers, of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, legislative proposals to be sponsored by 
the association which in part read as follows: 


Tax Commission—Most school people understand 
the urgent need of tax revision in Nebraska. 
Schools depend on a direct property tax for 90 to 
95 per cent. of their revenues, while the state gov- 
ernment secures only 25 per cent. of its revenues 
from this source. Authorities on taxation agree 
that the direct property tax needs to be supple- 
mented by business taxes and other forms of indi- 
rect taxation as major sources of governmental 
revenue. The Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion believes that the best means of securing a 
sound tax system in Nebraska is through the crea- 
tion of a tax investigating commission by the new 
unicameral legislature. This body, using expert 
advice, can study thoroughly our present tax laws, 
the economic makeup of the state, and plan a mod- 
ern comprehensive system of taxation. It could 
report its findings to the 1939 legislature. We 
believe this proposal to be of fundamental im- 
portance to the schools. 

Teacher Tenure—The Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association will sponsor legislation designed to 
eliminate unfair dismissal of teachers by boards of 
education because of pressure from factions or 
disgruntled minority groups. The bill will provide 
that a teacher, after being employed by a board, 
shall be considered reelected from year to year 
until dismissed by majority action of the board. 
Thus teachers will have the same status as em- 
ployees of private concerns. Under the proposed 
law, it will require the vote of four members in 
town schools and two members in rural schools to 
dismiss a teacher at the end of her term, rather 
than to reelect her. This retains full authority of 
boards of education over the personnel of the 
schools, yet it should minimize dictation by fac- 
tions, 

Teachers’ Certificates—The Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association is definitely committed to 
a program of increasing professional standards. 
Our present program aims to increase the minimum 
training necessary to secure a teaching certificate 
to two years of college work. The bill would pro- 
vide that this goal be reached by successive steps, 
perhaps setting 1939 as the date when thirty col- 
lege hours may be required for the lowest grade of 
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certificate and 1941 when the full sixty hours might 
be required. We propose to cooperate fully with 
all the certifying agencies within the state in the 
consummation of this program. 

Teacher Retirement—Social security is a domi- 
nant issue to-day. None of the present laws deal- 
ing with old age annuities and retirement allowances 
applies to teachers as professional workers. For 
the good of education, keeping in mind the children 
themselves, we believe a sound retirement system 
is essential. It attracts better teachers, it holds 
superior teachers in the profession, and it retires 
those too old to render their best service to the 
boys and girls. To meet modern, sound principles, 
the system should require contributions by both 
the state and the teachers and its benefits should 
be determined on actuarial principles. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
AcTING under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships of the American Library Associa- 
tion has announced that a limited number of 
grants-in-aid is available for the school year 
1937-38. The purpose of these grants is to 
enable those who have shown promise of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the library pro- 
fession to pursue a year of special study or re- 

search in library problems. 

The purpose of the grants is “to encourage 
and aid persons whose proposed study or re- 
search seems likely to prove valuable to the 
library profession, by enabling them to seek 
further education in librarianship.” It is ex- 
pected that the results of the studies of suc- 
cessful candidates will be made available to the 
profession. Candidates should be graduates of 
approved colleges or universities. Also they 
should have completed successfully at least one 
year of work in a library school and have had 
satisfactory experience in library work. Fur- 
thermore, they should present evidence that they 
are competent to pursue effectively their pro- 
posed studies. Under exceptional circumstances, 
either library training or experience may be 
waived. The work of candidates who are given 
awards must be done under the auspices of an 
educational institution recognized as appropriate 
for the supervision of their studies, but need not 
necessarily be done in residence. It is intended 
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that recipients shall give full time to their 
studies. 

The stipend for a fellowship will be $1,500 or 
more, varying according to the requirements of 
the recipient. Scholarships will vary in amount 
from $750 to $1,000, and will be awarded to 
persons with less extensive experience and train- 
ing. Each appointee will be required to submit 
to the committee a report of the results of the 
year’s work. The director of the library school, 
or some other qualified officer of the educational 
institution supervising the work, will be asked to 
evaluate the material submitted. 

Applications must be filed before February 1, 
and should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
American Library Association Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, Mr. Charles E. 
Rush, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. The committee will act upon applica- 
tions before April 1, and successful applicants 
will be notified as soon as possible. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

THE Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York recently appointed a 
new advisory council on health and physical 
education consisting of fifteen leaders in various 
phases of this work. This council will give ad- 
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vice to the department regarding health and 
physical education matters. Appointed to this 
new council were: 


Elizabeth L. Sears, Blue Point, representing New 
York State School Nurses Association; Dr. Floyd 
S. Winslow, Rochester, representing New York 
State Medical Society; Dr. Richard W. Weiser, 
Kenmore, representing New York State Association 
of School Physicians; Herman J. Norton, Roch- 
ester, representing New York State Health and 
Physical Education Association; Daniel J. Kelly, 
superintendent of schools at Binghamton; Mrs. 
Francis H. Blake, Albion, representing New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. N. L, 
Engelhardt, New York City, representing Gover- 
nor’s Commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems in Penal Institutions for Youth; Mrs, 
Betty A. Hawley, New York City, representing 
New York State Federation of Labor; W. A. Clif- 
ford, Mount Vernon, representing New York State 
School Boards Association; Dr. Arvie Eldred, 
Albany, representing New York State Teachers 
Association and superintendents; Dr. Charles M. 
MeNeely, Brooklyn, representing New York State 
Dental Society; Dr. Jesse F. Williams, New York 
City, representing teacher-training interests; Dr. 
Frank 8S. Lloyd, New York City, representing 
safety research in education and recreation; Dr. A. 
K. Aldinger, New York City, representing direc- 
tors, supervisors and teachers of health and phys- 
ical education; Carl H. Burkhardt, Buffalo, repre- 
senting directors, supervisors and teachers of health 
and physical education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE appointment of Edmund L. McGivaren, 
supervisor of general adult education in charge 
of library service for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in the Muscle Shoals area, as head of the 
publie library system of New Orleans was for- 
mally approved by the board of the New Orleans 
Library at a special meeting on November 27. 
Mr. McGivaren began his work on December 1 
and the contract will be in effect for three 
years. He will receive a salary of $4,000 per 
year. The contract provides that disputes or 
differences between Mr. McGivaren and the 
board shall be referred to the secretary of the 
American Library Association for arbitration. 


Tue Rev. Jarvis S. Morris, who has been for 
twenty years pastor of the Babcock Memorial 
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Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, was elected at 
a recent meeting of the trustees in New York 
City president of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico, at San German. The institute is 
an independent, coeducational Presbyterian col- 
lege with a liberal arts and industrial curricu- 
lum. It was founded by the retiring president, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Will Harris, twenty-five years 
ago. About a hundred and fifty students are 
enrolled from Puerto Rico, Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo and the Virgin Islands. 


THE daily press prints reports to the effect 
that the name of Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, has been added to 
the list of those mentioned for the Republican 
nomination for governor next year. 
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Iv is said that the Rev. Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
from 1931 to 1936 president of Dillard Univer- 
sity, is expected to sueceed Dr. Rexford G. Tug- 
well as head of the Resettlement Administration, 
with which he has been connected since his resig- 
nation from the presidency. 


THE New York Herald-Tribune states that 
Viacheslav Volgin, geologist, and Nikolai Buk- 
harin, publicist, members of the Academy of 
Science at Leningrad, have been asked to appear 
before the Communist party organization to ex- 
plain how they happened to allow “Trotskyist 
Fascist” tendencies to develop in the academy. 


Dr. A. BropericK CoHEN, director of the 
evening and extension division at Hunter Col- 
lege, was elected president at the recent annual 
meeting of the New York Academy of Public 
Edueation. Dr. Paul Kennedy, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, succeeds him as third vice- 
president. Dr. William E. Grady and Dr. 
Loretta M. Rochester were reelected first and 
second vice-presidents. 


L. E. Frazar, of Merryville, La., was elected 
president at the recent annual convention at 
Monroe of the Louisiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. W. B. Eisley, of Tallulah, was 
elected vice-president, and H. W. Wright, of 
Jonesville, and S. R. Emmons, of Minden, are 
new members of the executive council. 


SUPERINTENDENT CLAUDE LivINGSTON KULP, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., was elected president of the 
New York State Teachers Association at the 
recent Syracuse meeting. He succeeds Miss 
Mabel Simpson, of Rochester, N. Y. The follow- 
ing vice-presidents were elected: first, William 
J. Small, of Niagara Falls; second, Mrs. Sarah 
Grainger, of Westchester; third, Danforth R. 
Thomas, of Rome; fourth, Miss Margaret G. 
Hartnett, of Menands. Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
state commissioner of education, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The House of Delegates approved 
resolutions ealling for ratification of the child 
labor amendment to the Constitution; continued 
state financial aid to schools; opposition to 
statutory limitations on taxes for school pur- 
poses; federal financial aid to relieve “distress- 
ing” local conditions, and increased rural school 
centralization. 


Raupx L. Ramsey, principal of Fulton High 
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School, Atlanta, member of the General Assem- 
bly of the state of Georgia for the 1935-36 ses- 
sion, has succeeded Kyle T. Alfriend as execu- 
tive secretary of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Paut E. Freups, of Maryville College, 
Tennessee, has become head of the department 
of psychology at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Dr. LENNOX GREY, junior dean of students 
in the division of humanities under the new in- 
tegrated plan of undergraduate students at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of English at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. ArtHur Haas, formerly professor of 
physies at the University of Vienna, the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig and the University of London, 
is this year professor of theoretical physics at 
the University of Notre Dame. Dr. Haas made 
his first visit to America in 1927, at which time 
he lectured at leading universities. He was one 
of the guest speakers at the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary this past summer. 


Dr. Katinas Naa, professor of art in the 
Graduate School of the University of Caleutta, 
will join the faculty of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Hawaii in February. Other 
new members of the faculty include: Shao 
Chang Lee, professor of Chinese language and 
culture; Dr. Wing Tsit Chan, visiting professor 
of Chinese philosophy; Tadao Kunitomo, in- 
structor in Japanese language; Yukuo Uyehara, 
instructor in Japanese language; Kenneth K. 
S. Chen, instructor in Chinese language, and 
Shunzo Sakamaki, instructor in Japanese his- 
tory. 

Wiu1aM J. Tatsot, formerly Commonwealth 
fellow at the University of California, has been 
appointed head of the department of geography 
recently established in the University of Cape 
Town, South Africa. Mr. Talbot, who was 
formerly associated with the department of 
geography in the University of Glasgow, has 
been carrying on his research work in South 
Africa since 1931. 


Dr. George Nor.in, president of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of the Foundation for the 
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Advancement of the Social Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


Dr. W. E. Perk, of the College of Education 
of the University of Minnesota, is spending the 
autumn quarter in the state of New York in 
association with Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago, in making a survey of 
the teacher training institutions for the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York. 


THE Rev. Dr. RatpH W. SocKMAN, minister 
of Christ Church, New York City, and James D. 
Mooney, president of the General Motors Ex- 
port Company, have been elected to membership 
in the governing council of New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. Mooney is an alumnus of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, and Dr. 
Sockman is an honorary alumnus by virtue of 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity con- 
ferred upon him by the university in 1932. 


Mrs. Eva Moore Apams has been appointed 
supervisor of health education, a newly created 
position in the Mississippi State Board of 
Health. The division of health education plans 
a careful survey of health problems in the state 
before adopting a definite program, which will 
be projected through the radio, newspapers and 
other mediums. The department plans to pub- 
lish a bulletin which will be edited by Mrs. 
Adams. 


J. Wooprurr GeEorGE, secretary-treasurer of 
the Seaboard Refining Company, Ltd., has been 
elected a member of the board of administrators 
of Tulane University. He succeeds Dr. Paul H. 
Saunders, who recently resigned. 


Dr. JESSE E. Moor.anp, the oldest member of 
the board of trustees of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., and a leader in Y. M. C. A. 
work for thirty-seven years, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner recently given at the Central 
Branch of the association in Brooklyn. The 
principal address was made by Dr. Mordecai W. 
Johnson, president of Howard University. 


A portrait of Dr. Mary D. Swartz Rose, pro- 
fessor of nutrition at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and a member of the League of Na- 
tions International Committee on Nutrition, has 
been presented to the college by associates and 
former students. 
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Exior G. Mears, professor of geography and 
international trade at the Graduate School of 
Business of Stanford University and president 
of the Harvard Club of San Francisco, has been 
elected a member of the Royal and Ancient 
Club of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM REIMHERR, principal of 
the senior high school of West Orange, N. J., has 
been awarded the 1936 Columbia Lion, given 
annually by the Columbia University Alumni 
Club of Essex County, N. J., to “an outstanding 
citizen of New Jersey who has brought honor to 
Columbia University through conspicuous world 
service and noteworthy achievement.” 


Tue Michael Friedsam Gold Medal was 
awarded on November 24 to Mrs. Ellen Dunlap 
Hopkins, founder of the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women. The presentation 
was made at brief exercises at the Architectural 
League of New York. The medal, established 
by the late Colonel Michael Friedsam in 1922, 
is awarded annually to an individual who has 
contributed significantly toward the development 
of art in industry. Archibald M. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Architectural League of New York, 
read the following citation: “Courageous leader 
in the edueation of women, student of the arts 
and friend of artists, firm believer in the gospel 
of work as an asset toward culture and in pro- 
ductive employment as an asset toward citizen- 
ship, sympathetic teacher of young designers 
destined to improve by their work and their 
ideas the standards of art in industry, founder 
of the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women and for forty-five years its guide and 
counselor, devout adherent of the belief that 
the might of fine design will make the right of 
successful industrial art.” 


Dr. GrorGe H. EpGELL, director of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, has sailed for Japan to 
convey to the minister of the Imperial house- 
hold the thanks of the museum for the loan of 
the art treasures that were on display as part 
of the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration. Dr. 
Edgell planned to remain in Japan for eight 
days and then return to Boston. 


Dr. R. W. Woon, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will give three Christmas week lectures 
for young people on the James Mapes Dodge 
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Foundation of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on December 28, 29 and 30. The subject 
of the lectures is “Crystal Magic.” Dr. Wood 
gave the first series of lectures on this founda- 


tion ten years ago. 


AccorDING to a vote of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation a bust of Dr. Walter Williams, formerly 
president of the University of Missouri and 
founder of the first School of Journalism, with 
the busts of seven other internationally known 
journalists, will be placed in the Illinois Hall of 
Fame at Champaign. 


Tue administration building of the Oregon 
Normal School has been named Campbell Hall 
in honor of two former presidents, T. F. Camp- 
bell and Prince L. Campbell, father and son. 
The first Mr. Campbell was president of the 
school from 1869 to 1882; his son from 1889 to 
1902. Later he became president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


THe Rhodes Trust has issued its statement 
on Rhodes Scholarships for the academic year 
1935-36. During the year 65 Rhodes Scholars 
took up their scholarships for the first time. 
The number of scholars regularly in residence 
for either the whole or some part of the aca- 
demie year 1935-36 was 190—95 from the 
British Empire, 90 from the United States and 
five from Germany. The present scholars were 
distributed among the various subjects (either 
in the final honor schools or for research 
degrees) as follows: Literae Humaniores, 7; 
Mathematies, 8; Natural Science and Medicine, 
62; Jurisprudence and B.C.L., 32; Modern His- 
tory, 14; Theology, 1; English Language and 
Literature, 13; Modern Languages, 2; Philoso- 
phy, Polities and Economies (“Modern Greats”), 
41; Economies (Diploma or B.Litt.), 6; Geog- 
raphy, 3; and Edueation, 1. In the course of 
the year sixty-seven scholars went out of resi- 
dence on the expiration of their scholarships. 


THE development of specialist and repertory 
cinema theaters during the year is referred to 
in the third annual report of the British Film 
Institute, which was presented to the annual 
general meeting on October 8. More projectors 
have been bought by local education authorities, 
and more authorities and schools are providing 
for the use of educational films and the installa- 
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tion of projectors. A large number of new edu- 
cational films of consistently high and improving 
quality have been produced and there has been 
an inereased production of good documentary 
films. Film libraries have been established in 
South Africa, South Australia, Canberra and 
Palestine, and the directors of education for 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory and Zan- 
zibar have decided to examine the possibilities 
of establishing a library of educational films for 
use in those four territories. The efforts of the 
physical education committee in supervising the 
production by a commercial firm of films to 
illustrate the Board of Education Physical 
Training Regulations, 1933, have resulted dur- 
ing the year in the completion of 13 films. The 
catalogue of British medical films prepared by 
the medical panel has provoked increased in- 
terest in the use of films in the teaching of 
hygiene, medicine and surgery. There are now 
273 films in the preservation section and 49 in 
the circulation section of the National Film 
Library. 


THE authoritarian régime at Vienna has 
issued, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, a new law, regulating the organizing 
and training of Austrian youth. The aim of 
this measure is to organize the youth of Austria 
as they are organized in Italy and Germany. 
They are deprived of all freedom, removed from 
unofficial influence, forbidden to enter private 
organizations and placed completely in the hands 
of the régime. However, it is reported that 
Chancellor Schuschnigg will exercise this control 
with less rigidity than it is exercised in the other 
dictatorial states, for he will share his self- 
assumed mandate with the Roman Catholic 
clergy. All youth are formally members of the 
“Fatherland Front Austrian Young Folk,” but 
those who wish to be educated and trained by 
the Roman Catholic Church have that right. 
Those boys and girls who want to free them- 
selves from the priests will be trained by the 
state and will be supervised by agents of the 
régime. All reading rooms, cultural activities, 
playgrounds, discussions and debates will be 
under the supervision of clericals or secular 
authorities. All boys will be given preliminary 
military training. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw 
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reads: “About 600 University of Warsaw stu- 
dents, a third of them girls, locked themselves 
in the college building on November 24 and 
announced they would refuse to leave until the 
university agreed to segregate Jews. The stu- 
dents were spurred by the success of hunger- 
striking students at Wilno University, who won 
a promise of such segregation. The Warsaw 
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students also demanded lower tuition fees. Lee. 
tures were suspended indefinitely. Anti-Jewish 
rioting broke out among students at Cracow, 
One Jewish student was kicked downstairs and 
seriously injured. Disorders also continued at 
Wilno, despite heavy police patrols. Thirty- 
eight persons, including ten Jews, were arrested 
at Wilno.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SCIENCE AND THE FREE 
PERSONALITY} 

ScrENcE may be said to consist of the thor- 
ough, fearless and unprejudiced search for facts, 
and lucid, logical, unprejudiced thinking in the 
light of the facts which have been discovered. 
Obviously no personality can be considered free 
if this search and this thinking are denied. Yet 
they have been denied many times and are still 
denied. 

During the time of Copernicus and Galileo 
the physical sciences struggled for freedom. 
They were opposed by the organized church and 
by popular prejudice. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, however, the physical sci- 
ences had won, and they have progressed ever 
since with little hindrance to their freedom. 
During the time of Darwin and Huxley the 
biological sciences fought for freedom. Again 
organized religion and people’s prejudices bit- 
terly opposed them. But by the end of the 
nineteenth century, they, too, were victorious 
and the biologist to-day investigates and thinks 
and teaches with little fear of opposition. Now 
the struggle for freedom has shifted to the social 
sciences—economics, sociology, political science 
and education. The opposition is no longer pri- 
marily from organized religion, but rather from 
entrenched political and economic power, and, 
as before, from the prejudices of the unthinking 
or uninformed sections of society. No longer 
need we battle against dogmatic religious indoc- 
trination or stubborn popular prejudice in the 
fields of physical and biological science. But in 
the social sciences indoctrination is rampant. 
History is distorted into propaganda. Freedom 
of criticism and thinking is termed dangerous 

1Summary of an address given at the World 


Conference on New Education, Cheltenham, En- 
gland, August 4, 1936. 


radicalism. Discussion of controversial issues is 
seldom free and often taboo. 

Shall we as teachers indoctrinate our children 
with current dogmas or our own beliefs or the 
beliefs of those in power? Can we avoid doing 
so? How are we so to deal with controversial 
issues in the field of the social sciences that our 
children may seek facts fearlessly and reason 
from them clearly, that they may apply the 
method of science to man’s way of living with 
man? 

Before attempting to answer such questions, 
let us define the term “indoctrination.” I shall 
use this word to mean any attempt to influence 
those whom we are trying to educate, toward 
one side of a controversial issue. And I shall 
consider an issue controversial if there is dis- 
agreement concerning it among informed, 
thoughtful, right-minded persons. And I shall 
consider any person “right-minded,” however 
mistaken he may seem to me to be, if he sin- 
cerely believes that the aims he is striving toward 
are for the good of mankind. Within this defini- 
tion of “indoctrination,” and the corollary defini- 
tions, fall most of the major problems of to-day 
—nationalism and internationalism, disarma- 
ment and preparedness, fascism and communism 
—and so on, ad lib. 

Shall we as teachers indoctrinate our children 
in regard to any of these matters? 

Russia, Italy, Germany and Japan say, Yes. 
England and America usually say no with their 
lips, but yes in practice. France says, “Don’t 
discuss such matters in school.” 

The argument for indoctrination is, very 
briefly, this: We need national unity. We can 
not achieve it without like-mindedness on funda- 
mental matters of government, economics and 
social institutions. We must therefore imbue 
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our young people with common ideals and stand- 
ards. Again, we need enthusiasm, the zest of 
working toward a common goal. This can only 
be achieved by common belief in a common 
cause, a spirit of united determination like that 
which emerges in war. Furthermore, indoctrina- 
tion is unavoidable. A teacher must have beliefs 
and can not help passing those on, overtly or 
subtly, to his students. A governing board of a 
school has beliefs and will not allow opposite 
beliefs to be inculeated. A government seeks 
first of all to preserve itself; it supports the 
schools; it is unthinkable that it should support 
schools which fail to uphold its basic tenets. 

But who is to determine these tenets? Is the 
central government of each nation to lay down 
the law as to the social, economic and political 
doctrine to be foisted upon all children? And 
each time we change the government in an elec- 
tion are new doctrines to be taught, new text- 
books written and either new teachers employed 
or old ones forced to be chameleons? In a dic- 
tatorship the problem is simple. The dictator 
determines the doctrine, and woe unto him who 
does not teach it. But no one pretends that 
dictatorships lead to freedom. 

The argument then turns against indoctrina- 
tion. Let us give, in as nearly perfect balance 
as possible, all sides of controversial questions. 
Let us present all pertinent facts, train children 
to reason clearly and let them reach their own 
conclusions. Then they would be free, and 
science would triumph. 

But when does action come from such sweet 
reasonableness? A perfect balance leads to in- 
action, like the donkey who starved because he 
was equidistant from two equally appetizing 
piles of hay. And if left free to form their own 
conclusions, would not children lack ull unity of 
action as they grow into adulthood? And where 
are the teachers and text-books to be found 
which do not lean to one side or the other on 
controversial issues? 

If, then, failure to indoctrinate is impractical, 
and indoctrination is undesirable, what are we 
teachers to do? Why, the French have an ob- 
vious answer: Stay away from controversial 
questions in school! 

The fact that the questions are controversial 
shows that, by definition, informed, right-minded 
adults disagree concerning them. What chance, 
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then, have children and young students to deal 
with them effectively? Let the schools teach the 
eternal verities, the things on which we all agree 
—that honesty is the best policy, that the ten 
commandments should be obeyed, that all should 
obey the golden rule. And beyond this, give 
them skill in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and the uncontrovertible facts of science, history 
and geography. To do this all well is enough 
of a task for any teacher. 

But our children are not living in an educa- 
tional vacuum. All around them controversial 
issues are being discussed. The movie, the radio, 
the newspaper, the family dinner table, are all 
tending to indoctrinate them toward one point 
of view or another. The question is not one, 
therefore, of whether to keep controversial ques- 
tions from them, but one of whether to allow 
the children to be indoctrinated in a haphazard, 
unplanned way, with appeals to emotion and 
prejudice, or to give them careful guidance in 
their thinking and access to facts. Further- 
more, when children finish their schooling they 
must, in all democratic countries at least, form 
opinions and vote and act on these very ques- 
tions. Are we to do nothing to prepare them for 
intelligent citizenship? Are we to leave them 
prey to every demagogue, to every unscrupulous 
newspaper? 

No, it is impossible really to avoid controver- 
sial questions, and it is equally undesirable. 

What, then, can we do? 

The answer, it seems to me, lies along the fol- 
lowing lines: First, there are ideals common to 
all of us—non-controversial ideals as to the goals 
of man—security, peace, culture, universal well- 
being. It is the paths to these goals that are 
subject to dispute. Similarly, the evils which 
surround us are universally recognized and are 
not controversial—war, unemployment, prevent- 
able disease, crime, greed. Again it is the prob- 
lem as to the paths out of these evils that we 
ean not agree upon. Very well, then. Let us 
give our children the ideals we have in common, 
as a goal toward which we can work together. 
Let us show them vividly the evils which we all 
know exist, that they may be spurred to action. 
Let us then show the need for using their period 
of immaturity for a careful, scientific explora- 
tion of each path proposed as a way out of our 
difficulties and toward our goals. 
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That is not enough. They must have practice 
in making decisions in the light of facts and 
thought, and in acting upon these. Let us there- 
fore organize our schools as democratic com- 
munities in which each child is playing his part 
in making decisions every day; in which the 
controversial questions of the children’s own 
level are discussed by them in the scientific spirit 
and in which action follows discussion. Let chil- 
dren, in a word, live as intelligent, free citizens 
in the school community in order to learn scien- 
tifie citizenship. 

But how can the teacher avoid indoctrination? 
If the teacher is, while teaching, primarily con- 
cerned with the development of the child rather 
than with propaganda of his own ideas, this is 
not as hard as it is thought to be. The teacher 
may even, if necessary, warn children against 
his own bias. Let the teacher put his heart into 
teaching children to gather facts and to think 
clearly, into instilling in them an emotional 
determination to rid the world of its worst evils 
and to help it achieve the realization of its 
dreams, and he will have little time or temptation 
to indoctrinate. 

For indoctrination is the antithesis of educa- 
tion. It imposes dogmas—be they political, 
economic, social or of any other kind—upon 
young minds, while education seeks the full free 
development of each child’s personality and says, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

CARLETON WASHBURNE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

WINNETKA, ILL., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


TEACHING THE EXTENSIVE USE 
OF THE LIBRARY TO PROS- 
PECTIVE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND ENGLISH TEACHERS 


ONE accepted criterion in the evaluation of a 
high school is the extent to which the pupils 
intelligently use the school library. Although 
good teachers have always made use of li- 
brary resources, less emphasis has been placed 
upon the use of the library than is consistent 
with present-day theory. The activity move- 
ment, in all its many forms, the curriculum 
which is defined and organized in terms of the 
life needs and life activities of boys and girls, 
the emphasis upon an extensive use of the 
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American scene as a source of curricular con- 
tent, the supervised study movement, the at- 
tempts by individual schools to improve instrue- 
tion through curriculum study programs and 
through curriculum revision—all these and other 
factors necessitate a library which is truly the 
instructional hub of the school. 

Educational leaders have recognized this need, 
and accrediting agencies have insisted upon a 
definite program for the improvement of high- 
school libraries. According to the National 
Survey of Secondary Education the three most 
frequently accepted functions of the secondary- 
school library, as reported by librarians, teacher- 
librarians and principals, are: “to enrich cur- 
riculum and supply reference material; to 
provide for worthy use of leisure time; and to 
train pupils in the use of books and the library.”! 
For the most part, however, a strange omission 
has been made. Teachers have not been trained 
to utilize advantageously for instructional pur- 
poses the facilities of the library. In too many 
instances they do not stimulate and guide pupils 
in the intelligent use of books, periodicals and 
other library materials. Little or no correlation 
is effected between classroom subject-matter and 
experiences and materials available in the 
library. Although the materials are unfortu- 
nately meager in some institutions, there appears 
to be, in too many instances, a failure to use 
even those which are available. Furthermore, 
it is not uncommon to find that very little use is 
made of some exceptionally well-supplied high- 
school libraries. 

With a view to correcting this deficiency in 
teacher-preparation, the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, in September, 1935, added 
one semester-hour of library instruction to two 
of the required combined courses in student- 
teaching and the technique of teaching. English 
and the social studies were selected for the intro- 
duction of this plan, because the teachers in 
these areas normally use the library more exten- 
sively than do the teachers in the other subject- 
matter areas. This addition was made for the 
purpose of realizing the following aims :? 

1B. Lamar Johnson, U. 8. Office of Education, 
National Survey of Secondary Education Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 17, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington: 1933, 
rs ithe aims and units of work were formulated by 
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(1) To offer student-teachers such non-profes- 
sional training in library classification and 
cataloguing as will facilitate their use of 
books, periodicals and graphic materials 
valuable for the enrichment of the secon- 
dary school curriculum. 

(2) To provide an opportunity for student-teach- 
ers to learn to utilize a school library as 
part of their teaching equipment. 

(3) To acquaint student-teachers with the book 
collections of secondary school libraries. 


To realize these aims the following units of 
work were formulated for trial during the school 
year 1935-36, with special emphasis on Unit IIT: 


I. Library technique. 

A. Brief introduction to the decimal classifi- 
cation and the card catalog. 

B. Use of library aids. 

1. General reference books: 
pedias, dictionaries, yearbooks. 
2. Special reference books for English, 
social studies, and other subjects. 
3. Periodicals and periodical indices. 
II. Library standards. 

A. Brief consideration of the status of school 
libraries in Tllinois. 

B. Library standards set up by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and by the North Central 
Association. 

III. Library methods. 

A. Concept of the relationship of the library 
to methods of teaching, with particular 
emphasis upon the subject-matter areas in 
which the students are doing student- 
teaching. 

B. An understanding of the methods of teach- 
ing the use of the library to high school 
pupils. 

1. Preparation of library lessons. 
2. Correlation of lessons in the use of the 
library with classroom activities. 


encyclo- 


A professionally prepared librarian and the 
department heads cooperated in offering instruc- 
tion in the library unit. Their observations led 
to the following evaluations at the end of the 
first year of instruction in this unit of the com- 
bined courses in student-teaching and the tech- 
nique of teaching : 

(1) The student-teachers in English and social 
studies came to an understanding of the réle of 





members of the faculty of the University High 
School, College of Education, University of Illinois. 
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the librarian in a progressive school organiza- 
tion. 

(2) They became continuously more capable 
in library skills and techniques. In the begin- 
ning many of them were unable to compile a 
simple bibliography; by the end of the semester 
they were able to direct high-school pupils in the 
solution of difficult library problems. 

(3) The library emphasis in the combined 
courses led student-teachers and _ high-school 
pupils to use the high-school library and library 
materials more extensively and more frequently 
than either group had previously used them. 

(4) The success of the plan depended pri- 
marily upon the extent to which student-teacher 
experiences in the library were correlated with 
similar experiences in the classroom. In other 
words, student-teachers profited by the semester 
hour of library instruction in the measure that 
this instruction was occasioned by library needs 
growing out of specific classroom problems. 

In the light of these evaluations it was deemed 
highly desirable to continue the plan in the fields 
of English and social studies, making such ad- 
justments and changes in methods of procedure 
as the first year of experiences had justified. If 
the plan continues to prove satisfactory in these 
fields, it may be extended to others in the near 
future. 

CHARLES W. SANFORD, 
Principal 
UNIVERSITY HigH ScHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE GERMAN DOCTORATE 


THE following correspondence has taken place 
between the German Consul General in New 
York City and the writer of this communication. 
The letter from the Consul General, dated Oc- 
tober 2, is as follows: 


Sie werden sich vielleicht entsinnen, dass wir uns 
vor einigen Jahren einmal kennengelernt haben, als 
mir die Ehre zuteil wurde, fiir zwei deutsche 
Gelehrte Ehrendiplome ... in Empfang zu nehmen. 

Heute habe ich die Freude, Ihnen mitzuteilen, 
dass ich gebeten worden bin, aus Anlass der 50 
jahrigen Wiederkehr Ihrer Promotion bei der Uni- 
versitat Leipzig ein Gliickwunschreiben und ein 
Erneuerungsdiplom an Sie auszuhiindigen. Es 
wirde mir ein besonderes Vergniigen sein, wenn Sie 
mir Gelegenheit geben wiirden, die Ueberreichung 
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an Sie bei einem Friihstiick in kleinen Kreise in 
meinem Hause vorzunehmen. Am _ einfachsten 
wire es wohl, wenn Sie mich gelegentlich tele- 
fonisch anrufen wiirden (Bowling Green 9-5285), 
damit wir dann eventuell einen Tag vereinbaren 


kOnnen. 
Mit vorziiglicher Hochachtung bin ich Ihr sehr 


ergebener 


The reply, dated October 7, reads: 

It is my good fortune to have been a student at 
Gottingen and Leipzig when the German univer- 
sities were at the zenith of their great contribution 
to research and scholarship, to academic integrity 
and freedom. I wish to retain the diploma granted 
to me fifty years ago without renewal under 
changed conditions. 

I beg to express my appreciation of the offer 
made through you and to thank you for your cour- 


tesy. Lerpzia PH.D. 


RACIAL HYGIENE AND THE NOBEL 
PRIZE 

In a recent Munich paper is a picture of 
Prof. Dr. med. Alfred Ploetz of Herrsching bei 
Miinchen, who—it is stated—has been proposed 
for the Nobel Prize on the ground of his re- 
searches in Racial Hygiene. It is not stated 
whether the candidature is in respect of Peace, 
Literature or Medicine. 

In the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten of 
November 3, 1936, is an article: “Nervenwirk- 
stoffe: Zur medizinischen Nobelpreisverleihung,” 
referring to this year’s award of the Nobel Prize 
in Physiology and Medicine to Sir Henry Dale, 
of London, and Dr. Otto Loewi, of Graz. The 
work on “Vagusstoff” is described, together with 
the demonstration by H. H. Dale that this is 
acetylcholine. The name, however, of Dale’s col- 
league in the work and the prize, Otto Loewi of 
Graz, is altogether withheld. Presumably it 
would not be in the interests of “Racial Hy- 
giene,” or perhaps of Dr. Ploetz’s candidature, 
tages NosBeL LAUREATE 

A MYTHICAL ACADEMY IN RIO DE 

JANEIRO 

A LETTER signed by Professor Arsenio des 
Santos Barboza, secretary director of the Aca- 
demia de Sciencias e Artes at Rio de Janeiro, 
has been sent to a number of scientific men and 
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scholars in the United States inviting them to 
become members of the society. The letter ad- 
dressed to a chemist follows: 


As homage to your great technical merits and 
in gratitude to the services you have contributed 
to teaching in America, the Congregation of this 
Academy resolved to confere you a Diploma of Doe. 
tor in Chemistry, in Honoris-Causa. 

We know that the United States is to-day the 
world’s largest producer of chemical commodities 
and without boasting, the United States now can 
lay claim to a greater chemical industry than that 
possessed by any other country. I would be very 
happy to see you among us and I would also appre- 
ciated picture of yourself. 

This Directions has confirmed this acts of high 
justice and has confered you the Gold Medal of 
Merit. 

Any further reply you may care to send, it will 
be warmly appreciated and I want to thank you 
for the kind attention given to this letter. 


The communication given below was enclosed 
in the letter. 


Just a few lines to let you know that the cost of 
graduation with a Diploma, credentia! and the Gold 
Medal of Merit is $10.00 (ten dollars) minimum. 

If you can to send some donatif and books 
written by you for the patrimony of this academy 
have the kindness to satisfy, I will be very thank- 


ful. 
No Bill payable on order: SEND AMERICAN 


BANK NOTES, BY RETURN OF POST. 
STEPHEN DuGGAN 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


“HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE” 

A DISTINGUISHED professor in an American 
university—an Englishman—told me the other 
day that the British had adopted a new inscrip- 
tion for the coat of arms of the Order of the 
Garter—“Honi soit qui Whalley pense.” I did 
not understand, and asked him to repeat it. 
Then I said that the hardest thing to understand 
are the jokes in French and German comic 
papers: I had no idea what “Whalley” meant. 
Then he said, “Have you never heard of Mrs. 
Simpson?” I said I had, but I did not know 
that her name was Whalley. As ScHOOL AND 
Society is concerned with society as well as with 
education, this little story may amuse its readers. 

INNOCENT 


=o _ ee ee 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MURDER OF MEXICAN TEACHERS 

On Tuesday night, September 15 of this year, 
twenty-five bandits swooped down upon the vil- 
lage of Cardenas, in the state of Guanajuato, 
Mexico, and carried off Maria Flores Zavala and 
her aged mother. Both their bodies were later 
found hanging from a tree. Both had been out- 
raged and mutilated by the bandits. Sefiorita 
Zavala had taught school in the village. The 
Times correspondent reporting this incident 
from Mexico City makes note of three other 
attacks upon teachers in the same neighborhood 
within the last twelve months. 

Murderous attacks upon Mexican school- 
teachers in rural areas have been going on since 
early last year. The Minister of Education in 
the Federal District reports more than a hundred 
cases of murder and mutilation since the in- 
auguration of the educational program under 
President Cardenas. In January of last year 
Moises A. Hernandez was assassinated in the 
state of Querétaro. Three months later, in the 
same state, Enrique Rodriguez met his death at 
the hands of an unidentified mob. In Morelos, 
Silvestre Gonzalez, Gilberto Mendez, Facundo 
Bovadilla and Leodegario Solis were killed. In 
Puebla, Salustio Miranda, Carlos Sayago, Carlos 
Pastrana and Librado Labastida were killed. In 
Jaliseo, Apolonio Gonzalez, Alfonso Negrete and 
Ramiro Martinez were murdered. All over 
Mexico, in the states of Campeche, Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, Nayarit, Tamaulipas, Durango, rural 
teachers have been baited and destroyed by 
bands of murderous cristeros, sometimes, as in 
the Vera Cruz eases, with the known assistance 
of the mayor of the town. Few of the murderers 
have so far been apprehended. Nobody talks. 
Like southern lynehings, the murder is consid- 
ered a communal responsibility with an unwrit- 
ten code of silence. For that matter the inbred 
suspiciousness of the Indian of any federal in- 
vestigation is enough to frustrate any desire to 
volunteer information. The teacher is an out- 
sider and outsiders are anathema to the com- 
munity. 

Before we sketch the motives behind the kill- 
ings of teachers we must summarize the educa- 
tional backgrounds of Mexico. [Illiteracy in 
Mexico has always been an appalling problem. 
She probably leads the New World in the number 
who ean neither read nor write. The clericals 


until recently dominated her schools, and nobody 
has yet accused a Mexican bishop of trying to 
teach his flock the first letters of the alphabet. 
Ignorance and obedience have always been the 
fundamental precepts of medieval church doc- 
trine, and Mexico until recently was still a 
medieval country. Instead of bothering with 
literacy, the bishops emphasized religious ritual 
and decent respect for authority. Even with 
independence the church, throughout the nine- 
teenth century, continued in control of the peons’ 
education without a revision of methods to har- 
monize more closely with the principles of re- 
publicanism. If education had become a state 
function, the actual instruction was still in the 
hands of priests and nuns who made the most of 
the Indians’ gullibility. This state of education 
remained, with only the slightest modifications, 
right through the days of Diaz and the Madero 
and Carranza revolutions. 

When Madero published his famous handbook 
on Mexican politics, “La Sucesién Presidencial 
en 1910,” it stated that in the year 1900 84 per 
cent. of the people could neither read nor write. 
Even during the prosperous imperialism of Por- 
firio Diaz, from 1900 to 1910, only a 2 per cent. 
increase in literacy was recorded. It was then a 
commonplace that to keep the Indian submissive 
was to keep him ignorant. Who but the church 
had the experience and magnificent equipment 
for keeping the peon wrapped in a serape woven 
of ignorance and dyed in superstition? Who 
but the church succeeded so well in tightening 
the shackles first forged by the conquistadores? 

From the time of Diaz’s downfall to the 
assassination of Carranza virtual anarchy 
reigned in Mexico. The well-intentioned pro- 
gram of Madero came to naught when the 
Huerta reaction set in. Education was pushed 
back into the Dark Ages and whatever instruc- 
tion remained was religious in character. Re- 
ligious or not, it was better than no schooling 
at all. In the meantime the military robber- 
bands, headed by treacherous generals, pillaged 
and sacked the countryside. Finally, General 
Obregén elected himself president in 1920. The 
anti-clerical Obregén, inspired by Madero, took 
the Constitution of 1917 seriously and prepared 
to return the vast private haciendas of Mexico 
back to their original owners, the Indians. At 
the same time he moved his guns against the 
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clandestine holdings of the church. For this 
strong anti-clerical feeling he was later, in 1928, 
to pay with his life. 

A new land policy required an equally new 
policy in education. The peon with his ejido 
had to be made literate enough to understand 
the new agrarian policy so that his loyalty to 
the new reform administration would become 
unswerving. He had to be taught the principles 
of the revolution with its anti-clerical bias. He 
had to be weaned away from the reactionary 
influence of the village padre. Only the wide- 
spread establishment of elementary schools could 
cope with the new situation. Thus we note the 
following expenditures from Gruening’s “Mexico 
and Its Heritage”: (p. 517). In 1921, fifteen 
million pesos; in 1922, thirty million; in 1923, 
thirty-five million, and in 1924, because of the 
de la Huerta rebellion, a drop to twenty-five mil- 
lion pesos. The Calles government continued the 
good work in opening agricultural schools and 
encouraged to some extent the educational ideas 
first advanced by José Vasconcelos and Manuel 
Gamio. But, all in all, the money expended for 
education remained inadequate not only to main- 
tain the schools already in existence but to in- 
augurate thousands of new centers of instruc- 
tion. 

If, in the light of the burden of illiteracy and 
ignorance the educational budget under Calles 
was insignificant, the sentiment for educational 
reform increased by leaps and bounds after 
Obregén was assassinated and Calles turned 
Tory landlord. In fact, the increased misery 
brought about by the depression proved strong 
enough recently to chase Calles out of his vast 
haciendas and make President Cardenas throw 
in his lot with the radical labor unions. To 
show the way the reform winds were blowing 
before this happened, the intellectual and labor 
leaders of Mexico, under the sponsorship of the 
National Revolutionary Party, called a conven- 
tion in 1933 to take inventory and decide upon 
a new course of action to guide the country out 
of the severe economic depression. A Six Year 
Plan was finally adopted to be carried out dur- 
ing the ineumbeney of President Cardenas. — 

We are, of course, only interested in the edu- 
cational phases of the plan. It stressed compul- 
sory education for everybody of primary school 
age. All schools, state and federal, were to be 
centralized under the supervision of the minister 
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of education in Mexico City. Cooperation of 
state and municipality was to be sought to 
shoulder some of the expense connected with 
nation-wide education. New schools were to be 
opened at the rate of about 2,000 a year for the 
duration of the plan. Provisions were to be 
made for the training of teachers. The entire 
project was to be supervised by the Department 
of Public Education under a separate council 
of rural education. Fifteen per cent. of the 
country’s budget was to be devoted to education 
with a 1 per cent. increase every year until a 
maximum of 20 per cent. was reached in 1940, 

The Ministry of Education seized upon the 
plan with rhetorical enthusiasm and launched 
itself into the campaign to educate Mexico. 
Teachers, poorly trained but with missionary 
zeal, were hired to spread the word among the 
hundreds of forgotten pueblos. They were paid 
the paltry wage of two pesos per day, given 
numbers for identification, cautioned to be diplo- 
matie and dispatched to pueblos that still re- 
mained oblivious of the wonderful plan to 
increase their intelligence. Some of these vil- 
lages, stuck away in the mountains and valleys 
of Mexico, never had had any contact with the 
outside world since the time of Juarez. Some 
of them knew only the gun-toting politico who 
came around looking for taxes or the bedraggled 
soldier eager for women and loot. The padre 
had always cautioned them against federal teach- 
ers. Were they not atheists and Protestants in 
league with the devil to poison their children’s 
minds against them? If the padre was still in 
hiding, he came out long enough to remind the 
villagers of their duty to God and their children. 
Suffice it to say that the minds of the peons were 
corrupted beyond immediate remedy when the 
harmless teacher, basket in hand, letter of intro- 
duction in pocket, first rode into the average 
Mexican pueblo. 

Beside the more obvious religious persecution 
of the teacher, there existed the more powerful 
economic motives. Hacienda proprietors and 
rancheros saw in the teachers’ arrival the same 
threat to profits an open shop employer might 
see in the arrival of a C. I. O. organizer. The 
teacher, once he became a part of the community, 
would excite the peon to demand better working 
conditions and more money. His children might 
be taken out of the labor market and sent to 
school. This might affect the wage seale. If the 
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villager had his own ejido he might want his 
children to help him in the fields instead of 
bothering with school. To sabotage the teacher 
was an easy matter. First the community would 
decide not to send its children to school on a 
saint’s day. Then children would be encouraged 
to stay away for no reason at all. If some par- 
ents cooperated with the teacher despite the 
padre’s warning, the local ranchero would organ- 
ize a band of religious fanaties to raid the school, 
burn all books and supplies and leave a skull and 
bone warning of dire consequences to come if 
the teacher didn’t leave the community to its own 
ways. 

We are inclined to minimize the government’s 
accent on revolutionary socialism as being the 
important reason for the persecution of Mexican 
teachers. The baiting of federal officials did not 
begin with the Cardenas régime. It is an old 
malady rising to fever heat every time a reform 
administration attempts to heal the ignorance of 
its people. But never before has it broken out 
so virulently and with so many cases of mutila- 
tion and murder. From our own modest obser- 
vations in several schools, whose nearness to the 
Federal District would permit the teacher to 
preach radical doctrine in perfeet safety, the 
much bruited revolutionary ideology turned out 
to be harmless stuff. The teacher came out 
against pulque and germs. Beyond the faney 
revolutionary names painted over the school en 
trance and the doughy rhetorie which Mexican 
educators beat out like tortillas and the occa- 
sional quotations from Marx and Lenin to be 
found in the text-books, most of the teaching 
wouldn’t give an Iowan superintendent pause. 
At its most radical point it resembles the New 
Deal’s talk about the Forgotten Man. 

While visiting the school at Tepoztlin we 
asked the head maestro, Vicente Campos, what 
he thought about the latest educational ideology. 
His reply was: “Here in Tepoztlan the agrarista 
movement was strong and now the people have 
their land. It would be impossible for me to 
talk of ecolleetivization even though the land is 
thought of communally. The people want their 
children to learn. We teach them cooperative 
living and we encourage them to sing songs and 
take pride in their Indian origins. Any revolu- 
tionary talk now would be superfluous and be- 
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yond my duties as a respected member of the 
eommunity.” 

We know that the deep conservatism of the 
peon can not be breached by a frontal attack 
aimed with Marxian artillery, and we have some- 
what discounted the religious prejudices of the 
isolated communities. What remains is the fun- 
damental economic barriers to all educational 
progress. Will a peon listen to the blandish- 
ments of improvement for his children when he 
himself is blinded by poverty and sickness? The 
school will not help him out of his fear of star- 
vation. Why should he trouble himself with 
feeding and clothing his children when he could 
utilize their labor for something more produc- 
tive? The fact is the more backward the com- 
munity, the greater the extent of persecution of 
the teacher. Give the peon a fair share of well- 
being and he would be glad to see his children 
off to school every morning. He would never 
tolerate the cutthroat cristeros and would take 
steps to organize a militia for the defense of the 
school. His very apathy toward the atrocities, 
assuming he took no part in the lynchings, indi- 
eates his reaction to rural education. He has 
no use for it. He sees only mischief afoot to 
alienate his children and increase his despair. 
The schools of Mexico can only follow general 
economic improvement. They can not lift Mex- 
ico by its bootstraps. 

JULIAN ARONSON 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
PROGRESS IN Soviet EDUCATION? 

In 1928 Stalin, in addressing Soviet youth, 
said: “To construct it is necessary to know, to 
master science, and to know, it is necessary to 
study. Study persistently and patiently. Learn 
from all—both from enemies and from friends, 
especially from enemies. Learn with clenched 
teeth, without fearing that the enemy will laugh 
at us, at our ignorance, at our backwardness. 
Before us is a fortress. This fortress is called 
science, with its numerous branches of knowl- 
edge. We must take this fortress at all costs.” 

How well this challenge has been met may be 
seen from the following data: In 1935 the na- 
tional expenditure for cultural purposes was 


1 Cf. Moscow News, May 1, 1936. 
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16,200 million rubles; this year’s appropriation 
reaches 21,200 million rubles, of which 12,000 
million are to be spent directly for education. 
The total student enrolment is estimated at 31.5 
million. Ten million persons are studying in 
adult schools. Some 7 million men and women 
workers are enrolled in state technical courses. 
New schools sufficient to accommodate 1,476,000 
pupils are to be built in 1936. Recent statistics 
reveal that 7.4 per cent. of the entire working 
youth employed in important industrial centers 
are studying foreign languages, and that 5.4 per 
cent. speak at least one foreign tongue. The 
recent increase in teachers’ salaries represented 
for this year alone 1,029 million rubles. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN GREECE? 


In 1934 there was established a new type of 
educational institution where teachers for pri- 
mary schools are now trained. These institu- 
tions are colleges of academic rank, which have 
superseded the former “Didaskaleia” (semi- 
nars). There are at present seven of these 
teacher colleges, one of which every candidate 
for primary teaching is required to attend for 
two years. Here the candidate is imbued with 
the new educational aim, viz., the development of 
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a well-rounded personality dedicated to service 
to society, in contrast with the former intellee- 
tual, mechanical and dogmatic concept. 

The curriculum of the teacher colleges in- 
eludes: philosophy, general principles of educa- 
tion, present educational trends and methods, 
theory of education, history of education, gen- 
eral psychology and child psychology, analytical 
and individual psychology, general didactics and 
principles of instruction in the various school 
subjects. This course is supplemented by prac- 
tice teaching in the schools connected with the 
colleges. A special agricultural instructor gives 
courses in gardening, forestry and animal hus- 
bandry. The staff also includes a music teacher, 
instructor in drawing and eraft-work, and a 
physical director. In addition to the college 
staff, outside specialists in various fields give 
instruction in religion, ancient and modern Greek 
literature, political and social sciences, domestic 
economy, hygiene and protection against air 
raids. Plans are in process for further improve- 
ment in teacher training, especially in those 
aspects dealing with rural schools and popula- 
tions. 

S. W. Downs 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM 

THE growth in enrolment in the high schools 
of this country is amazing. William Betz of the 
Rochester, N. Y., school system in an address at 
the University of Illinois called attention to a 
forty-fold increase in high school attendance be- 
tween 1880 and 1930 and a thirteen-fold increase 
since 1930. There are now 7 million children 
in the high schools, which means that nearly 
half the children of high school age are con- 
tinuing their education. 

State laws advancing the school leaving age 
have had a part in bringing about this great 
increase. The depression has also contributed; 
the lack of opportunities for employment in 
business and industry has kept many young 
people in school who otherwise would have gone 


to work. Some of the recent increase can be 


2Cf. Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, 
Vol. 5, 1936, No. 4. 
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attributed to grants of money from the govern- 
ment to school children. But these influences 
have all been unimportant in comparison with 
the determination of most parents to give all the 
schooling that their means will afford to their 
children. 

Americans believe in education and most of 
them now believe that a primary education is 
not enough. The great increase in high school 
enrolment is another index, like the widespread 
possession of automobiles, of the gradually in- 
creasing family income. 

Naturally, the great growth in high school at- 
tendance has created a variety of problems for 
educators. Some of them are financial. New 
schools cost money and staffing and maintaining 
them cost even more. The selection of properly 
qualified teachers has not been easy at a time 
when recruiting has had to be hasty. But the 
most difficult problem of all has been the main- 
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tenance of educational standards in the face of 
a vast influx of students, many of them none too 
well qualified for high school studies.—The 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE VASHON HIGH SCHOOL 
CONTROVERSY 

In its return to the injunction suit brought by 
a group of Negroes to prevent construction of 
an elementary school on the Vashon High School 
grounds, the Board of Education disputed the 
court’s jurisdiction and denied that grounds for 
action exist. The case was thereupon laid over 
until December 10. 

It may very well be that the board is on solid 
legal ground here; it may very well be that the 
courts will refuse to interfere in an administra- 
tive matter. But that would be only a legalistic 
victory for the board. It would not answer the 
very solid complaints of leading Negro citizens 
against the proposed construction. 

It is charged that the Vashon High School 
grounds are already too small. They contain 
open space of only 93 square feet per high 
school pupil, as against 143 square feet per 
Beaumont High pupil and 152 feet per Roosevelt 
High pupil. A good part of the open space 
available, moreover, is now occupied by portable 
school buildings, and, if the new school is built 
on the site selected, this overcrowded condition 
will beeome permanent. 

The Negro citizens say that it is undesirable 
for pupils of high school and elementary school 
age to intermingle, and that high school classes 
in this restricted space would be disturbed by 
the noise made by the younger children at re- 
cess. They declare the effect of the construction 
would be to send pupils over to the public play- 
ground across Cardinal Avenue, out of school 
board jurisdiction. 

If the courts should be compelled to throw out 
the injunetion ease for lack of jurisdiction, 
these serious questions would remain. It ap- 
pears to us that the Board of Education should 
waive whatever legal rights it possesses and, in 
conjunction with the Negro citizens who have 
interested themselves so deeply, work out a 
solution that would be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Certainly, an adverse court decision is not 
going to end the controversy. The protesting 
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Negroes, both individuals and organizations, are 
going to continue their demands for a satisfac- 
tory settlement, and they will have the moral 
support of all fair-minded citizens.—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


ALLEGED COMMUNISTIC PROPA- 
GANDA IN NEW YORK STATE 

SENATOR JOHN J. McNapog, as chairman of 
the Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate 
Communism and Subversive Activities in the 
Publie Schools and Colleges of the State of New 
York, charged yesterday that Cornell University 
at Ithaca was a “center of revolutionary com- 
munistie propaganda.” 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of the uni- 
versity, chuckled when the charge was read to 
him last night and branded the assertion as “ab- 
surd.” Reached at the home of a son-in-law in 
Rockville, Md., he declined more extended com- 
ment until he had an opportunity to study Mr. 
MeNaboe’s statement. 

The inquiry chairman, a Manhattan Democrat, 
said he had in his possession “documentary evi- 
dence” supporting his charge “beyond any ques- 
tion whatever.” The only evidence he made 
public, however, was an excerpt which he said 
was from a guidebook for Cornell freshmen 
which listed, among dozens of other undergradu- 
ate organizations, chapters of the American Stu- 
dent Union and the Young Communist League. 

The up-state university was not the only target 
of Mr. MeNaboe’s statement, which was directed 
primarily against a protest mass meeting called 
by the Teachers Union for Friday night at 
Washington Irving High School. 

“The proposed ‘protest meeting,’” Mr. Me- 
Naboe said, “is part of a widely organized move- 
ment backed by such organizations as the Teach- 
ers Union to interfere with the performance of 
its public duty by a duly constituted legislative 
committee, for the obvious reason—since there 
can be no other—of preventing the parents and 
taxpayers of the state from knowing the facts.” 

The name of Roger N. Baldwin, director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, on the list 
of speakers for the meeting brought this com- 
ment from the legislator: 

“The American Civil Liberties Union is closely 
affiliated with the Communist movement in the 
United States, and fully 90 per cent. of its ef- 
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forts are exerted in behalf of Communists who 
have come into conflict with the law. It is quite 
apparent that its main function is to attempt to 
protect Communists in their advocacy of force 
and violence to overthrow the United States Gov- 
ernment.”—The New York Times. 


“UNIVERSITY CITY” AT MADRID 

SPANISH insurgents, according to their own 
reports, gained their first foothold in Madrid 
by occupation in whole or part of the suburb 
known as “University City.” The Manchester, 
England, Guardian presented, in advance of the 
claimed capture thereof, a timely history of the 
suburb. For half a century, the Guardian de- 
clares, Spain has led the world in research on 
the anatomy and pathology of the nervous sys- 
tem. That leadership and tradition inspired the 
Spanish scientists with the ambition to establish 
in their national capital a medical center “com- 
parable to any in Europe.” In 1927 this aspira- 
tion was rewarded by adoption of a project for 
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construction of a complete new “University 
City” for medical instruction and research. A 
junta was set up to conduct the enterprise, to 
be financed by the proceeds from a national 
lottery to be held annually. Experts were sent 
abroad to study universities and hospitals, some 
of them coming to the United States. 

Gradually a series of splendidly designed and 
equipped buildings were erected on a 1000-acre 
site, just outside Madrid. No medical center has 
been better planned, it is said, and few are better 
housed. Millions have gone into the construction 
and the project was still incomplete when the 
Fascist revolt brought it to a halt. Now the 
combat has been carried directly into this mag- 
nificent and thoroughly modern monument to 
Spanish science. Whether or not it has been 
wrecked beyond repair, its sacrifice to factional 
hatreds and selfish ambitions reproaches the 
makers of the civil conflict, and the “civilization” 
that permits its wanton barbarities—The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CAN TEACHERS ESTIMATE I1.Q.’S? 

Can teachers estimate 1.Q.’s? The current 
answer to this question, usually fortified by the 
results of studies employing a correlation tech- 
nique, is in the negative. The findings of the 
following study, however, appear to point to an 
affirmative answer. 

In a small high school four teachers who had 
55 freshman pupils in their classes for a period 
of three months were asked to estimate, each 
independently, the I.Q.’s of these pupils.t Fol- 
lowing this, the pupils concerned were given 
three intelligence tests: the Otis Self-administer- 
ing test, the Henmon-Nelson test, and the Kuhl- 
man-Anderson test. 1I.Q.’s were then computed 
for each pupil on the basis of his score on each 
test. These I.Q.’s were then compared with those 
which were determined subjectively by the four 
teachers. Two techniques were employed in 
interpreting the findings. One was that of com- 
paring the number of points of discrepancy in 


1 The teachers were given the exact chronological 
ages of the pupils. They then attempted to rate 
the intelligence of each pupil in terms of his reac- 
tions and capacities in comparison with those of 
typical pupils of a similar age. 


1.Q.’s, (a) among those given by the teachers, 
(b) among those determined by means of the 
tests, and (¢) between the ones estimated by the 
teachers and those computed from the test re- 
sults. The other technique consisted in compar- 
ing correlations between the various sets of 
1.Q.’s. 
CoMPARING DISCREPANCIES IN I.Q.’s 


Discrepancies between I.Q.’s given by teachers 
and those resulting from the tests may be illus- 
trated by the following example. Pupil No. 1 
received these I.Q.’s: 108 on the Kuhlman- 
Anderson test, 95 on the Otis Self-administering 
test, 112 on the Henmon-Nelson test, 105 by 
Teacher A, 91 by Teacher B, 105 by Teacher C 
and 92 by Teacher D. The various discrepancies 
evident among the three tests are 13 (i.e., 108-95 
or 13), 4 (112-108) and 17 (112-95); those 
among the teachers are 14, 0, 13, 14, 1 and 13 
calculated in a similar manner. The discrepan- 
cies between the I.Q.’s given by the teachers and 
those determined on the basis of the Kuhlman- 
Anderson test for this one pupil are 3, 17, 3, 16; 
between the I.Q.’s by the teachers and those for 
the Otis Self-administering test 10, 4, 10, 3; and 
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between the I.Q.’s by the teachers and those for 
the Henmon-Nelson test 7, 21, 7, 20. The aver- 
age discrepancy for this one pupil among the 
test 1.Q.’s is found to be 11.3, among the teach- 
ers’ 1.Q.’s 9.2, and between the test and teacher 
1.Q.’s 10.1. Similar average discrepancies were 
ealculated for the entire group of 55 pupils. 

In Table I below the average discrepancies in 
1.Qs for the group of 55 pupils appear. 


TABLE I 


DISCREPANCIES IN I.Q.’s 


Between Test I1.Q.’8: 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Otis Self-administer- 


IMG o0:k.0 Was 0 haee ees 604 402 thee Ee ees 8.0 
Kuhiman-Anderson and Henmon-Nelson .... 6.6 
Otis Self-administering and Henmon-Nelson . 7.4 

Average 7.3 

Between Teacher I.Q.’8: 

Teacher A and Teacher B ......-ceeeeeves 7.8 
Teacher A and Teacher C ....cccccecceces 6.5 
Teacher A and Teacher D ........eeeeeeee 8.1 
Teacher B and Teacher C .......e.seeeeee 9.3 
Teacher B and Teacher D ........eeeeeees 6.9 
Teacher C and Teacher D ............000. 10.2 

Average 8.1 


Between Test and Teacher I.Q.’8: 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher A ........ 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher B ........ 
Kuhiman-Anderson and Teacher C ........ 


=" 


DWOAID DW NINA AIS GO 00 
MOOW ODOR DHIe 


Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher D ........ 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher A ...... 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher B ...... 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher C ...... 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher D...... 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher A ............ 


Henmon-Nelson and Teacher B .......22-.- 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher C ......2.ee-+ 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher D ............ 


Average 


As will be noted, the average number of points 
of discrepancy among the three intelligence tests 
was 7.3, that among the four teachers was 8.1 
and that between the tests and the teachers was 
also 8.1. This means that if a pupil were given 
an I.Q. of say 105 on the basis of his score on 
one test his I.Q. as caleulated from scores on 
the other two tests would not be expected to vary 
from this by more than 7.3. Similarly, the I.Q.’s 
given by the teachers would vary on an average 
by not more than 8.1, whereas the I.Q.’s deter- 
mined from the tests would differ from those 
estimated by the teachers on an average by not 
more than 8.1 also. It is evident not only that 
the average variation among the teachers was 
only slightly greater than that found for the 
tests (in fact, only a fraction of one point, 
namely, .8 I.Q.) but also that the teachers varied 
no more from each other than they did from the 
results determined by means of the tests. In 
view of this fact, therefore, it seems that when 
discrepancies in I.Q.’s alone are taken into ac- 
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count the teachers’ judgments are very nearly of 
equal value to the findings resulting from the 
application of standardized group intelligence 
tests. 

Some one might make the observation that in 
a small school system teachers are likely to know 
pupils intimately, which fact would give little 
significance to the three months’ teaching ac- 
quaintance with the pupils. That this probably 
was not a great factor in the present investiga- 
tion may be gathered from a statement by one 
of the teachers which is typical of the experience 
of the three other teachers: “I knew three pupils 
intimately, had a speaking acquaintance with 
seven others. The rest were strangers at the 
beginning of the school year.” 

The teachers had no more training in or ex- 
perience with intelligence testing than any typi- 
cal group of teachers may be expected to have. 
Furthermore, they had access to no intelligence 
test scores for these pupils from previous tests. 


COMPARISON OF CORRELATIONS 

The I.Q.’s given by the teachers were studied 
by means of a second technique. Correlations 
were computed (1) between the results of the 
three tests, (2) between the judgments of the 
four teachers, and (3) between the test results 
and teachers’ judgments. These correlations are 
presented in Table IT. 

It will be noted that the average correlation of 
the I.Q.’s ascertained through the use of one test 
and those revealed by another test is .743, 
whereas the average correlation among the teach- 
ers’ estimates is only .569. It would seem, there- 
fore, that in the matter of ranking the children 
in intelligence the tests are considerably superior 
to the teacher judgments. Using a single test as 
a criterion of the validity of a given teacher’s 
judgments, one finds that this validity coefficient 
is .600, whereas when the average of the three 
tests is used as the criterion this figure is raised 
to .641. When the average of the four teachers’ 
judgments, however, is used as the basis, a better 
condition is found. With a single test as the 
criterion, the validity coefficient is found to be 
.736. With the averages of all three of the tests 
as the criterion this is raised to .782. Since the 
correlation of a single test with another single 
test is found to be .743 and the average of the 
four teachers with a single test .736, it would 
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TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Otis Self-administering 
ey erp ee reer -785 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Henmon-Nelson Tests . .766 
Otis Self-administering and Henmon-Nelson 
OED 2 5:0000h 65644 bd 0 0 0 6h 600 dee bees Cane .679 
Average 743 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher A .......... .559 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher B .......... -687 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher C .......... 697 
Kuhlman-Anderson and Teacher D .......... 575 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher A ........ 555 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher B ........ .624 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher C ........ 672 
Otis Self-administering and Teacher D........ .509 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher A ..........00.- 501 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher B ...........00.6 .602 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher C ..........s06. -735 
Henmon-Nelson and Teacher D ..........00. A87 
Average .600 
Denebes. A OOh: Daan 646 ss 600d eeeene ver .635 
ee Ee SUM. ote bes ee ee eeesewes 638 
DOREat BGR TOAD ocak 66.0 60 cei teens .526 
ee 2s GO ROE GS cee cccsnes cb neens .544 
Tencner TE GRE THGGNOE D «0c cv cevecviewssiacs .586 


Teese t) ORG TONG FD s a6:0 000 0ens48c0cke é 
Average .569 
Average of the four teachers and Kuhlman- 


RE 5 i 6560 onc d0-00 040eb cba a ere -775 
Average of the four teachers and Otis Self-ad- 
MRE acca 5000s bunk was eand yee ere -709 
Average of the four teachers and Henmon-Nel- 
ME 66 45 40 54 0 0:95:45 6 502 ENTER Od RETA .723 
Average’ .736 
Average of the three tests and Teacher A ...... .584 
Average of the three tests and Teacher B...... .651 
Average of the three tests and Teacher C ...... -767 
Average of the three tests and Teacher D...... 561 


Average .641 

Average of the four teachers and average of the 
PP Py tree re -782 
seem that when the I.Q. estimates of the teachers 
are evaluated in terms of correlations the com- 
bined judgments of the four teachers are ap- 
proximately equal to the results from a single 
test. Looking at the situation from a slightly 
different angle, one furthermore notes that since 
the combined judgments of the teachers correlate 
with the combined scores on the tests to the 
extent of .782 the average of the teachers’ judg- 
ments appears to have a fair degree of validity. 


SUMMARY 


What conclusion shall we then draw on the 
basis of the acknowledgely limited findings of 
this study? Can or can not teachers estimate 
I.Q.’s? Judging from the correlations pre- 
sented we probably would make the reply that 
only the combined judgments of several teach- 
ers can be trusted. However, even though this 
were the only conclusion one might draw from 
the findings here presented, that fact should be 
of value to a school man who is forced to curtail 
expenses. If the results of this investigation 
are representative this school administrator 
would have reason for believing that the aver- 
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aged judgments of a few of his teachers would 
be equal to the results ascertained by means of 
a good group intelligence test. . 

However, do the correlations furnish us with 
the best data for interpreting the value of the 
1.Q.’s estimated by these teachers? It is granted 
that whatever it is that the group intelligence 
tests do measure they do so more consistently 
than whatever it is that the teachers are attempt- 
ing to measure. However, is not a teacher ordi- 
narily interested in a child’s exact I.Q. and not 
merely in his comparative ranking in intelligence 
in a group of pupils? To wit, is this given 
child’s I.Q. 105 or is it 110? The facts indicated 
in this study show that so far as answering the 
latter question is concerned a single teacher's 
judgment is practically as good as the results 
from a typical group intelligence test. In fact, 
if one takes into consideration that much work 
has been done by those constructing intelligence 
tests to validate them in terms of each other and 
that on the other hand no effort whatsoever was 
expended in the present study to improve the 
judgments of the teachers, it seems that teachers’ 
estimates of I.Q.’s could be made more accurate 
than now is the case. 

Data such as those presented by Psyche 
Cattell? in connection with the Harvard growth 
study have long indicated that intelligence testers 
are at great variance in measuring whatever they 
conceive intelligence to be. Until greater agree- 
ment can be reached between tests as to what is 
the exact amount of a given pupil’s I.Q. teacher 
judgments of intelligence ratings may serve the 
purpose equally well with the scores on group 
intelligence tests. 

One point, however, should not be overlooked. 
It is generally recognized that I.Q.’s for older 
children are not as valid as those determined for 
younger ones. Henee, it is altogether probable 
that a study involving younger children would 
reveal different results. 


HeErsert T. OLANDER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Bert S. WALKER 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOLS 
BERLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


2 Psyche Cattell, ‘‘Comparability of I.Q.’s Ob- 
tained from Different Tests at Different I.Q. Lev- 
els.’’ ScHOOL AND Society, March 29, 1930. 
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COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDUCATIONAL SCANDAL 

From Cincinnati comes the latest outbreak of 
protest against the country-wide habit of side- 
stepping the ousting of incompetent teachers. 
The Enquirer newspaper gives front-page promi- 
nence to a survey by a bureau of governmental 
research which condemns the permission granted 
to unfit teachers to hold their positions indefi- 
nitely regardless of the damage they do. When 
evidence of incompetence becomes notorious a 
transfer to another school, usually in a poor 
neighborhood where parents are too ignorant to 
complain, is the action taken instead of dismissal. 

If there is any American school system free 
of this blight the bureau fails to mention it. 

More than a generation ago New York City’s 
school superintendent Maxwell, amazed at the 
seeming perfection of every teacher in the sys- 
tem, found principals reporting as satisfactory 
all teachers whose pupils on examination were 
notoriously untaught. His pleas for honest ap- 
praisals brought nothing. The principals pro- 
tested that if they were to recommend dismissals 
for incompetence, they, and not the teachers, 
would be really the ones put on trial. The 
superintendent of schools of Washington pro- 
tested to his board that in order to save the chil- 
dren from worse than wasted time under unfit 
teachers, the board was compelling him to be a 
prosecutor for the public interest in opposition 
to a board who, more than he, should be the 
defender of the people’s rights. Superintendent 
Ella Flagg Young, of the Chicago schools and 
president of the National Education Association, 
held school supervision up to seorn for the pre- 
vailing complacency of superintendents in being 
satisfied if some of their schools were doing 
pretty good teaching. Before the opening of 
the century Rice was harassing superintendents 
by discharging his batteries of facts showing that 
school managers were ignorant of the poor teach- 
ing for which they were responsible. Maxwell, 
Soldan and other eminences bombarded him with 
reasons why education could not be tested. Cat- 
tell, Ayers, Thorndike, Whipple and a score of 


experimenters upset the superintendential alibi 
with multitudes of tests until the publishing 
market is full of means by which any supervisor 
can determine how good or poor is the teaching 
of any man or woman. 

Why, then, should it be found that in purified 
Cincinnati, of late years the shining model for 
all cities, waste of children’s lives and of the 
people’s money through retention of incompe- 
tent teachers is scandalous? 

Superintendency is 99 years old. At first it 
assumed that the teacher is born and not made. 
Why, then, should a school superintendent mess 
into an inquiry about the teaching in his school 
system? Then came schools for training teach- 
ers; came, too, requirements for training before 
a license for teaching. Teachers are made, not 
born. Why should a superintendent bother to 
see whether they teach or not? Let him enforce 
their regular attendance. Let him get them 
books, supplies and buildings. Superintendence 
as a function primarily concerned with improve- 
ment of teaching is so far from realization that 
in the metropolis the appearance of the superin- 
tendent in a school is printed in the papers as 
news. 

Is the failure to purge schools of incompetence 
due to laziness of supervisors or to fear of 
unpopularity or to administrators’ time con- 
sumed in supplementary things or to the itch 
of a superintendent to be known as a business 
man rather than as a successful purveyor of 
well-educated boys and girls to the public? 
Hardly a city escapes periodic outbreaks of 
protests that those coming from the public 
schools are unable to read, spell, write and com- 
pute. What superintendent answers by offering 
any class selected by any citizens’ committee for 
testing in any of the abilities claimed by the 
erities to be lacking? 

If our schools are productive organizations, 
their best defence is an appraisal of the goods 
by a committee not interested in whitewash. If 
Cincinnati is paying the people’s money for 
incompetent school service, it is graft. If re- 
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formed Cincinnati is doing it, how about you 
and your school board? It has been my privi- 
lege, or misfortune, to listen to many hundreds 
of “inspirational” addresses by educators. These 
speeches have a common supply of sentimental 
matter of an elemental or stereotyped kind, a 
namby-pamby comfort that audiences of school 
men and women seem to enjoy, which, therefore, 
I suppose, does them good. But the time has 
come for less of this hokum and for an honest- 
to-goodness care for the great helpless public 
who are footing the bills. 


IS IT A READING MIRACLE? 


In our one village I know of two teachers 
who have been called upon by anxious mothers 
to see whether there is being used upon poor 
readers the method described by Mr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam in Today and given wider cir- 
culation by an adaptation published in The 
Reader’s Digest. Mr. Wiggam is an interpreter 
of eurrent scientific and educational develop- 
ments. Who knows but that he is the Americus 
Vespucci of what he calls an extraordinary dis- 
covery in California appertaining to the teaching 
of reading? He thinks it marvelous. The ac- 
count tells of an eleven-year-old boy, immune 
to the methods used to teach him to read, until 
by accident, after three solid months of use of 
every known method, the lad saw land in print 
and identified it. The teacher had taken the 
pupil’s hand and guided it over the letters. 
Excited by this discovery his teacher had him 
trace other words. Then he could recognize 
them. At the end of five months he could 
read difficult technical words in books on anat- 
omy, physiology, history and archeology. He 
went back to regular classes and made eight 
grades in five years. A boy in a school for 
delinquents was taught by the word-tracing 
method and became one of the finest lads in 
his home town instead of going on to a career 
of probable crime. A man of 38, treated by 
this method, became so excited and read so con- 
stantly that his teaching had to be suspended 
for fear of a nervous breakdown. 

Mr. Wiggam, as quoted, declares that tip-top 
readers were made of all the retarded children 
by this tracing method. “Everybody can be 
taught to read easily and well.” “Once a child 
by this method learns to spell a word he always 
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spells it perfectly.” “Taught arithmetic by this 
plan, children become more proficient in numbers 
than average pupils are.” 

There are three important precautions to be 
observed. The child must be taken away from 
his old associates. Until he has become a per- 
fect reader he must never be forced to read 
before others. Above all, every child that is 
started must be taken through the entire course 
until he picks up a book and reads voluntarily. 

Successful treatment lasts two or three weeks 
with some; others require two months or more. 

There is one amazing fact the Digest’s repro- 
duction of Mr. Wiggam’s article fails to note. 
Word-tracing has been employed for generations 
in the teaching of reading. 

If to one man’s attention in one village has 
casually come the news that two teachers have 
been asked why they are not using this method, 
how many thousands in the country have had the 
same question put to them? What can they say? 

Possibly what one of our teachers answered: 

“Madam, we use tracing in the early stages 
of teaching to read. Mr. Wiggam notes that 
the child must be separated from others and is 
not read in a class until he is perfect. He must 
individually be taken through an entire course 
until he reads voluntarily. We teachers have 
thirty or forty children to be taught five or six 
subjects. We have no one to leave in charge 
of other children while training one who is 
peculiar. But there is one person without these 
limitations. That is you, madam. You have the 
means of separating your child from others. 
You have him more hours than we. He is your 
own. You have a great opportunity. Go to it 
and may the Lord be with you. If a few of 
you demonstrate that this discovery is the solu- 
tion of reading difficulties, you will add a 
wonderful asset to parental education.” 


FOR MORE FREEDOM 


The New York crusaders advocating peace by 
bellicose attacks upon principals who opposed 
unnecessary breaking up of school sessions by 
peace strikes will find Howard Nudd’s formula- 
tion of the Public Education Association’s policy 
a model of persuasive reasoning. Peace, Direc- 
tor Nudd reminds us, depends on understanding 
and tolerance. A curriculum should provide for 
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frank diseussion of political proposals. Chil- 
dren’s ideas should not be treated with threats 
and disrespect. Don’t set the stage for martyr- 
dom. Eneourage interest in political problems; 
don’t punish it. While not allowing propaganda 
to be spread in classrooms, recognize the impor- 
tance of letting pupils express opinions and join 
organizations. To conserve liberty and equality 
American publie schools were established. 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY 

Ethics and Politics through the Ages. Avoid- 
ing interpretation, reducing comment to a mini- 
mum, wary about dogmatizing and generalizing, 
using factual materials in the form of original 
statements of ancient philosophers, letting them 
tell their own stories in their own words, Pro- 
fessor Hertzler? is responsible for a brilliant 
collection of the sayings of the ancients upon 
vital matters now rife in the social sciences. 

Here are chapters on the social thought of the 
Egyptians, the wisdom of their precepts, social 
thought of Babylonia, its wisdom, literature, an- 
cient law of the Assyrians and Hittites, the 
thought of ancient Persia, of early India, of old 
China, of the Hebrew’s prophecy and wisdom, a 
summary of social thought of the old days; spe- 
cial behavior formulas, the rule of love, golden 
and silver maxims, the pessimists, good govern- 
ment, marriage, the family, children. 

It is a thesaurus of social concepts. 


Another Civics. Among my friends are a 
number of teachers of social sciences engaged 
in writing texts. Each has told me that a prime 
preventive of inclusion of features intended to 
work upon the student’s consciousness that 
things are not as they should be and that it is 
up to him to correct them is the publisher. He 
makes a big gamble on the acceptance, printing 
and merchandising of a new text. He thinks he 
knows, through the reports of his field agents, 
that the American school board is dominated 
largely by the conservative element of society, 
merchants, manufacturers, officials, bankers and 
others timorous of change. Maybe this causes 

1 Joyce O. Hertzler, ‘‘The Social Thought of the 


Ancient Civilizations.’? McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 409 pp. $4.00. 
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RECEIPT FOR RIGHT THINKING 

A tip to red-hunter MeNaboe and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution: the Japanese 
government has established Thought Control 
Offices in twenty-two centers in the empire. 
Instructors will impart to the Japanese what 
they are to think and will warn them as to 
what not to think. Sixty thousand have been 
arrested “for thinking dangerous thoughts.” 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


writer’s cramp. At any rate the numerous new 
texts on civics that are coming to this desk 
require a careful search to find any direct exhor- 
tations for civie hygiene. 

The latest contribution calls itself effective 
citizenship, vocational and community civics. 
Its authors are the head counselor of social 
science in the Weaver High School, Hartford, 
working with an assistant superintendent of 
schools in New York.? It has six excellent chap- 
ters directed to the student and intended to help 
him develop his mind and character. Six chap- 
ters are concerned with his vocational advantage. 
Of course, the main consideration of these topics 
is individual success. Then come fourteen chap- 
ters concerned with government and polities. 
Government workers, say our authors, are often 
called public servants, a term which means that 
they should have as their ideals sincere devotion 
to the public welfare and willingness to work 
not only for themselves but for the betterment of 
mankind. “It is unfortunate that ‘politician’ 
has come to mean one of shady dealing, of graft 
and corruption. To others ‘politician’ means one 
who devotes his life to polities, and since this is a 
worthy pursuit the term should not be given an 
evil meaning’ The true politician deserves honor 
and resseet.” This is good. 

The ‘explanations of our federal, state and 
local governments are well constructed, brief and 
cleat, When you come to the questions, discus- 
Si0n and notebook topics I notice, as in all the 
ciVies texts, what every grown-up citizen knows 
as ' the wishy-washy method of touching on real 
Problems. For instance, “Explain how true citi- 
zeths decide upon their choice of candidates in 


Millard S. Darling, Benjamin B. Greenberg, 
‘* Effective Citizenship.’’ Prentice-Hall, New York, 
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any election.” Why shift the point from the 
pupil to the often mythical true citizen? 

“Show how public opinion plays an important 
part in government.” How much civie value 
does such a question hold? Every grown thinker 
knows intelligent public opinion plays, now, a 
shamefully unimportant part in government. 
Too many erities of the public schools assert 
that publie opinion plays such an unimportant 
part in government because the schools have 
failed to enlighten public opinion upon the in- 
competence, dishonesty and selfishness of politi- 
cians. 

If a civies book should ask, what public offi- 
cials affect the majority of you and your family 
most closely, what are the personal names of 
those officers, what do you know about the char- 
acter, ability and honesty of each, my author 
friends say the publisher would cut out such 
questions, problems, notebook projects and dis- 
cussion topics. 

Who am I that urge direct responsibility on 
the young citizen for seeing that our polities 
should approach in efficiency and honesty the 
administration of Canada, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Australia and England? I am an old 
schoolmaster who taught Latin, algebra and civil 
government with a belief inculeated by my edu- 
cational leaders that these studies and the current 
methods would so sharpen the minds of my 
pupils that they would go out into the world 
equipped and ready to cut through all the prob- 
lems arising from pure government. 

Having made this confession I return to our 
book. It ranks among the best I have seen. Its 
authors are not writing for the pleasure of it. 
They have ventured in many places farther than 
most. Here’s to their success and may they live 
long enough to write a real political hygiene 
with less and less of mere anatomy of govern- 
ment. 


Provision for the Aged. In its “Day and 
Hour Series” the University of Minnesota issues 
Professor Schmidt’s* “Old Age Security.” This 
timely tract considers various retirement sys- 
tems, the joint contributory, the cash disburse- 
ment, the actuarial reserve and others. Old age 

3 Emerson P. Schmidt, ‘‘Old Age Security.’’ 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 35 pp. 
$.25. 
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assistance under federal state laws is covered, 
also the Minnesota old age assistance law and 
the Townsend plan, with the ideals of which - 
most economists are in sympathy, though they 
believe that the plan is unworkable. 

Most of the European countries, which have 
advanced much further in social security legis- 
lation than the United States, have made provi- 
sion for the aged poor and also for the general 
working population through compulsory old-age 
pensions. Most of these are on a contributory 
basis under which the employer, the employee 
and the state contribute premiums toward the 
building up of an adequate fund for retirement. 


Business as the Base of Our Prosperity. Mrs. 
Gras, with the collaboration of her husband, who 
is professor of business history in Harvard Uni- 
versity,* writes an elementary work on manufac- 
ture, labor, trade, telephone, radio, finance, in- 
surance, public utilities, taxation, government 
regulation, economic planning, imperialism and 
foreign trade policy. 

This book maintains a commendable balance 
in diseussing free trade, labor unions, utilities, 
socialism, ete. 

Avoiding improbable Utopianism it also es- 
capes depression of spirit. Its style is singularly 
simple and intelligible. Its 130 pictures, car- 
toons, maps and diagrams add greatly to its 
efficiency. It is a fair and safe book, not likely 
to be blacklisted by the most conservative school 
board. 


Dawn of the Fuel-Alcohol Era. Researcher 
Hale® prophesies the growth of a great indus- 
try, soon, when alcohol comes into its own to 
supplant gasoline, petroleum and natural gas. 
As usual, Dr. Hale leads you through the maze 
of chemical formulae without tiring you. His 
attacks upon the poison-spreading gasoline, on 
the improvidence of man, are stirring. Social 
influences, says he, should guide us to a higher 
plan of living. Only through a chemical ad- 
justment can we restore an order consonant 
with nature. 


4 Ethel Culbert Gras, Norman §. B. Gras, ‘‘De- 
seriptive Economies for Beginners.’’ Henry Holt 
and Company. 555 pp. $1.60. 

5 William J. Hale, ‘‘ Prosperity Beckons.’’ Strat- 
ford Company, Boston. 201 pp. $2.00. 
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Social Science for the Common Schools. War 
and conquest in their new elementary school 
text® Drs. Rugg and Krueger avoid. They are 
concerned with peace and progress. With 
stories and pictures the text carries the young 
student from the origin of America through its 
settlement, expansion and development. The 
place of machines, of natural resources, of in- 
dustry, agriculture, mining and all is presented 
with vivid fascination. Print, binding and 
illustrations are of top grade. 


Experiments in Social Studies. Dr. Hamp- 
ton’ offers two works stressing a different and 
more practical handling of political, economic 
and social matters than is found in schools to- 
day. His larger work contains a good many 
case studies with detailed suggestions for class- 
room instruction. The smaller book urges unifi- 
eation, clean-cut objectives and gives accounts 
of experiments in various schools. 

His conelusion is: “Out of all this we can 
clearly diseern the principles which motivate the 
teacher’s methods in teaching. Briefly sum- 
marized, these are: simplicity, clearness, con- 
creteness and vividness, vitality, adaptation to 
local situations and to pupils.” 


The New England Mind. The literary biog- 
rapher of Emerson, Mark Twain, Henry James 
and others, already credited with six standard 
volumes of cultural Americana, offers, in a mag- 
nificent book, studies of the influence of New 
England. This work covers the period from 
1815 to 1865. There is an illuminating chapter 
on the general background. New England and 
Scotland, Boston and Edinburgh are shown to 
have striking similarities. We see the passing 
of Puritanism and a mellowing under the in- 
fluence of the mild Unitarian spell. New 
England begins to sing and dance. Harvard 
students are awakened to the beauty of Homer 
by Edward Everett and to the magnificence of 
Dante by George Ticknor after these professors 
return from their study in Germany and Italy. 
These men open vistas of adventure, unheard-of 

6 Harold Rugg, Louise Krueger, ‘‘The Building 
: ar Ginn and Company, Boston. 508 pp. 

‘Vernon B. Hampton, ‘‘New Techniques in 
Social Science Teaching.’’ 311 pp., $2.92; ‘‘Re- 
organizing the Social Studies.’’ 60 pp., $1.38. 
John Willig Press, Stapleton, N. Y. 

*Van Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 


England. ’? E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
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prospects for the literary life. These men 
seemed to the boys to have made and more than 
made vital every famous living personage. 
Everett attacked the dreary grammatical pur- 
suit of Greek and put into it a valiant life. 

Through these pages march Prescott, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, 
Aleott, Thoreau, Dana, Lowell, Holmes and the 
anti-slavery writers. 

It is a luscious book. 


HISTORY 

Fascinating is This History. University of 
North Carolina’s literature professor Russell® 
performs the miracle of giving you a hundred 
years of alert living in intimate association with 
the amazing celebrities who directed and acted 
the unique drama, the eighteenth century. It is 
not a series of biographies, not a pageant of 
events in which the performers are merely a suc- 
cession of names. They come on when the devel- 
oping action calls for them. However brief or 
extended their presence on the stage, the charac- 
ter of each is vividly distinct. To present history 
in this fashion requires a talent for color and ac- 
tion, a sense of artistic balance, which Profes- 
sor Russell has in high perfection. The effect 
of it is to hold the reader long after bedtime, to 
sadden him on finding there are no more pages 
and to give him a coherent memory of a great 
era. The eighteenth century was steeped in gos- 
sip. Author Russell reproduces its atmosphere. 

Count de Fersen, the handsome Swede of 
whom Marie Antoinette became too fond and 
who to avoid scandal came to America to serve 
under Rochambeau, wrote this about the ances- 
tors of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion: “The spirit of patriotism exists only in the 
leaders. They are making great sacrifices. The 
others who are the greater number think solely 
of their own interests. Money is the aim of all 
their actions. Each is for himself. The national 
god is money. Virtue and honor are nothing 
compared to it.” 

After the Revolution, Talleyrand spent two 
years here observing the infant republic. He 
wrote his friends, “in America the ambition of 
every one is to make a fortune. Money is the 
sole and universal cult, the measure of all dis- 
tinctions.” 

You come through Professor Russell’s book 


® Phillips Russell, ‘‘The Glittering Century.’’ 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 326 pp. $3.50. 
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with more than the usual respect for the eigh- 
teenth century. A common notion that the 
French Revolution was the work of a rabble is 
confronted by the real knowledge of who its 
leaders were, lawyers, physicians, former office 
holders and members of the respectable middle 
class. The epie thread running through the 
whole story is the fall of aristocracy and the rise 
of the merchant, the trader, the manufacturer 
and their equals. 


How History Should Be Studied. Professors 
Earle and Wuorinen,’® of Columbia, present a 
substitute for the laborious note-taking of the 
college student of history. It is not offered as a 
short cut to historical knowledge but as a rouser 
of interest through thoroughness. It covers 
world history from 1500 to 1936. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Glorified Rabble Rouser. The Sam Adams I 
have known for sixty years is no more. In place 
of him biographer Miller,'! fellow of Harvard 
University, has put a wily politician, careless 
office-holder, defaulter in the care of public 
funds, inciter of mobs and maker of propaganda 
by means unable to stand the test of common 
tests of honor. No American was more respon- 
sible for the Revolution than he. Correctly has 
he come down to us as the father of it. 

He made the Boston Tea Party and incited 
the Boston Massacre. He packed conventions, 
held his followers in meetings after his op- 
ponents had gone home, took up defeated mea- 
sures and got them passed. The political boss of 
to-day stems from him. His alliances, fall-outs 
and make-ups with revolutionary leaders, his 
vituperative newspaper outbursts, his plottings 
in the continental congresses, his friendship with 
the enemies of Washington, his stern puritanism, 
his indomitable insistence upon complete liberty 
from England, all his public acts, his courage, 
his industry, his personal honor in money mat- 
ters, stand out in this Miller portrait. There is 
no muckraking here. The author documents 
every statement with quotations from archives 
of Massachusetts and the national capitol. The 

10 Edward Mead Earle, John H. Wuorinen, ‘‘An 
Outline of Modern History,’’ Vol. I, 1500-1830, 88 
pp. 50 cents; Vol. II, 1830-1936, 126 pp. 50 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

11 John C. Miller, ‘‘Sam Adams, Pioneer in 
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story has movement, color enough and intense 
interest. When you have read it you know “the 
saintly devil” through and through. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Present Attitudes of Americans. A psychol- 
ogist cooperating with a professor of sociology" 
has prepared a comparison of the behavior of 
young and older people in prosperity and in 
hard times. How does youth regard the family, 
law, education and living? How do the em- 
ployed and those out of work feel? What is the 
effect of accepting relief? What kind of people 
suffer most? How does previous education af- 
fect attitudes? How common are feelings of 
inferiority? How have family ties stood the 
storm? 

How in the circumstances do women look at 
life differently from men? Where are students 
in the scale of dissatisfaction with the social 
order? 

The study is scientific, using scores and scales, 
Its 131 questions by which to measure your per- 
sonality are singularly searching and complete. 
The book is a solid presentation of supremely 
vital importance to those concerned with the 
development of character. 


Five and Twenty Men on Mind. The Pren- 
tice-Hall Company has done a remarkable piece 
of work in securing twenty-five experts under 
the guidance of Professor Charles Skinner’ to 
cover in succession and well correlated the main 
features of modern psychology as applied to 
modern education. Growth, skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, interests, ideals, thinking, problem 
solving, creative ability, motivation, the emo- 
tions, character, personality, the learning 
process, transfer of training, individual differ- 
ences, intelligence, measurements, mental hy- 
giene, guidance and the psychology of the prin- 
cipal school studies make up the book. A com- 
mon agreement to keep the style simple and not 
too technical must have been made by these con- 
siderate writers. It is attractively readable. It 
will give the schoolmaster a sense of pride at 
the progress made in the science and art. 

12 Edward A. Rundquist, Raymond F. Sletto, 
‘‘Personality in the Depression.’’ University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 397 pp. $4.00. 

13 Charles E. Skinner, editor, ‘‘ Educational Psy- 
gal Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 754 pp. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 
MANAGEMENT 


A Confession of Faith. In the form of a story 
Dr. Bogoslovsky** shows conflicting doctrines of 
education contrasted, exposed and strengthened 
by lively debates. Education is full of formalism 
when how becomes more important than what. 
Administrators are “so busy doing things, organ- 
izing, promoting, increasing efficiency that they 
have no time or inclination to think about their 
doings. So they go on acting without thinking. 
They also have an excellent defense for them- 
selves. They worship the Executive Mind, that 
is, the ability to do what you are required to do 
without questioning it. They honor standards 
and norms which enable one to solve a problem 
without thinking about it. They love their 
achievements and records so much that they are 
afraid to think about what they are doing lest 
they be forced to stop.” 

“Tsn’t it staggering that our traditional high 
schools do not provide anything worth speaking 
of to aequaint our youth with the most funda- 
mental economie principles and facts that affect 
every one of us without any exception? At 
present a student may pass through high school 
and even college with all A’s and highest honors 
and know all the uses of the Latin conjunction, 
cum, where all the main battles of history took 
place and how many outside electrons are in an 
oxygen atom, and at the same time never have 
had an opportunity to learn or even to consider 
what factors are involved in a business depres- 
sion that makes his family penniless, or what 
is the meaning and significance of the gold stand- 
ard that regulates the whole economic life of his 
country. Would it not be unbelievable if we 
were not so accustomed to it?” 

With attack and defense, with detailed discus- 
sion of ideal classes, the story brings conversion 
and a happy life thereafter. 


An Educational Rebel’s Creed. In a rapidly 
changing civilization new social problems con- 
tinually arise, with ever new solutions proposed. 
These new solutions, democracy’s demands, must 
be passed upon by the people. Citizens must 
then be continually studying and criticizing their 
institutions to improve them. Social education 


‘4B. B. Bogoslovsky, ‘‘The Ideal School.’’? The 
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thus must become a lifelong process. This must 
begin before twenty-one or the person is sadly 
handicapped and probably biased against study 
and intelligent criticism. The schools must ac- 
cept the new task. The pupils must learn ever 
better, with their increasing years, to study and 
criticize our institutional life in order, intelli- 
gently, to help improve it. The alternative is 
unintelligent indoctrination in the status quo. 
Thus does Dr. Kilpatrick’® begin his simple, 
clear, definite and complete statement of new 
objectives. His book includes in small compass 
the gist of Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational philoso- 
phy as applied to the school curriculum and its 
interpretation in instruction. Many books on 
education running to 500 or 600 pages have less 
content worth study and discussion. Indeed, 
nearly every paragraph is so full of food for 
thought that a class or group could profitably 
discuss it for the time of a period or meeting, 
if not longer. Teachers will want to have it at 
hand for reading and frequent reference. 


How Text-books Get into Schools. The con- 
tinuing allegations of scandal in connection with 
school books in the second city of the Union has 
been paralleled in probably every school system 
of your acquaintance. Politics and crookedness 
hover over this aspect of school management as 
where not? A teacher in the elementary curricu- 
lum section of the Los Angeles city schools has 
made a study of text-book administration in 135 
well-distributed publie school systems.'® These 
facts researcher Whipple has coordinated into a 
valuable study for all school men. Among other 
things she tabulates the 168 items reported as 
considered in appraising texts for adoption. 
Her appraisal of methods result in most valu- 
able conclusions. 


A Bureau of Testing. The University of Min- 
nesota Testing Bureau issues a manual of staff 
procedure of high value to those engaged in 
giving advice to students.‘7 In the manual are 
university entrance testing, state-wide testing of 


15 William Heard Kilpatrick, ‘‘Remaking the 
Curriculum.’’ Newson and Company, New York. 
128 pp. 80 cents. 

16 Gertrude Whipple, ‘‘ Procedures Used in Select- 
ing School Books.’’ University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 175 pp. $1.50. 

17 E. G. Williamson, Director, ‘‘The University 
Testing Bureau.’’ University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 50 pp. $1.00. 
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high school seniors, vocation counseling, faculty- 
student contacts, vocational information, service- 
research, ete. 


Educational Broadcasting. The first of these 
two booklets’® treats of the technical advances 
in radio service, television, school equipment, 
sound-motion pictures in classrooms and homes, 
costs, proposals. The second is an address by 
the chairman of the Radio Corporation. Its 
spirit is that the radio facilities of to-day, and 
those that are still to come, offer a challenge as 
well as an opportunity. It is vital that radio 
be kept free in accordance with the democratic 
principles under which it has developed in 
America and not be made the tool of propa- 
ganda which it, as well as the press, has become 
under dictatorships abroad. It must interest a 
multitude, because in speaking only to the few 
it would sacrifice the very power which sets it 
apart from other methods of conveying informa- 
tion and makes it so valuable to education. 


The March of Educational Broadcasting. Two 
timely essays’?® by men of much experience in 
education through the air compare the content 
of broadcasting of ten years ago with the matters 
now offered to radio listeners. The growth of 
cultural material is astonishing and gratifying, 
but the tremendous educational influence of 
broadcasting is only beginning to be realized by 
schoolmen. The educator must go to school. He 
has to find out how to use this radio. Education 
faces a period of experimentation. If it is going 
to do its social job, it must learn a more effective 
technique. It must see that the immediate need 
is less emphasis on programs and greater empha- 
sis on method. The answer is not yet known, 
and it can only be known through trial and 
error. It is a fight for hearing between the 
seducers and exploiters of opinion on the one 
hand and the educator on the other. The edu- 
cator is bound by limitations of self-respect, self- 
restraint, good taste and of simple truth, limita- 
tions unknown to his opponents. Yet, so handi- 

18 Levering Tyson, Editor, ‘‘Present and Im- 
pending Applications to Education of Radio and 
Allied Arts.’’ 88 pp. 75 cents; James G. Harbord, 
‘*Radio in Education.’’ 18 pp. free. National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., 60 
East 42nd Street, New York. 

19 Levering Tyson, William J. Donovan, ‘‘ Retro- 
spect and Forecast in Radio Education.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 28 pp. 25 cents. 
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capped, the educator must make his appeal as 
dramatic and as attractive in order to hold his 
audience if publie opinion is to be enlightened - 
against confusion, propaganda and passion. 


Practice in Finding Information. Supple. 
mentary to Dr. Alexander’s*® book on locating 
information comes a set of practice papers for 
students to give them work without class meet- 
ings largely by laboratory exercises so as to give 
the skill for locating educational information 
without waste of time. Each student can work 
as fast or as slowly as he pleases and at any 
time when a library is open. Since a normal 
person can read three times as fast as he can 
listen to lectures and take notes, working in the 
library counts more than work in the lecture 
room. The contents are arranged according to 
the source of information: legal aspect of edu- 
cation, N. E. A. publications, researches, text- 
books, pictures, news items, ete. 


HIGH SCHOOL 

Small School, Big Idea. Three professors”! 
have conspired to pool their experiences and to 
produce a manual for the guidance of the prin- 
cipals of the most numerous of secondary edu- 
eation units, the school of three or four teachers 
and upwards. These three adventurers are much 
more independent of tradition than the ordinary 
expounder of high school aims and practices 
whose conventional texts come to this reviewery. 

The high school is paid for by the community. 

It is not a philanthropy in which the tax on 
citizens with no children in school is levied to 
make such citizens philanthropic whether they 
wish to be or not. 

It is community investment of its largest 
funds. It is for community benefit and insur- 
ance. 

The obligation of the high school to the com- 
munity which pays for it rather than to the boys 
and girls in school permeates the whole of the 
Langfitt-Cyr-Newson text with a freshness and 
vitality. 

The persisting aim of high school to stress 


20Carter Alexander, ‘‘Library Exercising. 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University. 100 
pp. $1.00 per set. ; 

21 R. Emerson Langfitt, Frank W. Cyr, H. Wil. 
liam Newson, ‘‘The Small High School at Work.’ 
American Book Company, New York. 660 pp. 
$2.75. 
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individualism and competition is treated by our 
authors with seorn. Prizes, ranks, honors are 
unnecessary and contrary to the promises made 
long ago by those who secured the tax laws 
which keep the schools alive. The atmosphere 
of the school must be productive of inspiration 
for community gain not for personal praise and 
reward. 

The authors have gathered much pertinent 
material appertaining to the school’s community 
service as regular activities not occasional spurts 
when the principal happens to get a jolt. 

Their recognition of the immense value of the 
parent-teacher units is free from the snippy 
comment found in many texts representing the 
old autoeraey and isolation of the high school. 

Their treatment of pupil participation in 


school government as practice for civie coopera- 
tion is hearty. 

Their attempt to show a civic value in the 
various school clubs which are primarily and 


almost universally devoted to the personal 
amusement or benefit of students, is no doubt 
the proper way to persuade, in the long run, 
the high school people who feebly think of com- 
munity obligation. The principal has a cure for 
the namby-pamby quality of civie service in the 
numerous athletic, dramatic and scholastic clubs 
which accumulate like barnacles on the high 
school ship. Let him ask for written answers 
to the simple question, “What is the civic valence 
of your club on the seale of 100 as compared 
with a club devoted to a study of the civic needs 
of this town and to cooperative work toward 
satisfying them?” Then let him further ask the 
sponsor of the Latin Club how much of its time 
is devoted to specific community benefit. Always 
he will find that the main aim of the club is 
remote from eivie benefit. Community service 
is something that is suddenly thought of when 
the question is asked. It is then forgotten with- 
out any attempt to make the club actively do 
anything in accordance with the answer. 

Having been a high-school principal and being 
now on speaking terms with high-school masters 
I am inclined to think that their claim (as was 
mine) that citizenship, democracy, cleaner and 
more efficient polities, justice, general welfare, 
instead of selfish individualism constitute the 
main aim of high school is mostly poppycock. A 
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principal in earnest about it could revolutionize 
his school for the good. 

I have here dwelt upon the inspiring civie tone 
of this book. But you may take my word that 
the practical details of administering all the 
necessities of high school are presented by the 
authors thoroughly, with a freshness and a 
reasoned purpose that make the book continu- 
ously practical. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Confusion in Higher Education. Bristling 
with specific criticisms, Chicago University 
President Hutchins’ four essays”? find the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake is being rap- 
idly obseured in universities and may soon be 
extinguished. 

“Vocationalism leads to triviality and isola- 
tion; it debases the course of study and the 
staff. It deprives the university of its only 
excuse for existence, which is to provide a haven 
where the search for truth may go on un- 
hampered by utility or pressure for ‘results.’ 
We live in a world that is not merely unintellec- 
tual but anti-intellectual as well. Even the uni- 
versities are anti-intellectual. The college, we 
say, is for social adaptation; the university is 
for vocational adjustment. Nowhere does insis- 
tence on intellectual problems as the only prob- 
lems worthy of a university’s consideration meet 
such opposition as in the universities them- 
selves.” 

Dr. Hutchins is for “the permanent studies 
which constitute our intellectual inheritance. 
They should be the center of our general educa- 
tion. They are almost totally missing from our 
curriculum to-day.” 

The child-centered school, the free elective sys- 
tem introduced by Harvard President Eliot are 
soundly scored. What President Hutchins says 
should be the body of a higher education are the 
classical books which have influenced the world, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Milton, Galileo, Adam 
Smith, grammar, rhetoric, reasoning, mathe- 
matics. There is no occasion, he says, for insist- 
ing on language study in order to read classical 
works in the language in which they are written. 
There are translations enough through which the 

22Robert Maynard Hutchins, ‘‘The Higher 


Learning in America.’’ Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 119 pp. $2.00. 
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substance of the great works can be more speed- 
ily arrived at. 

It seems to me a sign of intellectual health 
that a large number of independent educators 
heartily disagree with Dr. Hutchins. 


Taking Care of College Students. A volume 
resulting from close questioning of 57 colleges 
and universities is one of the new series on the 
evaluation of higher institutions.?* It treats of 
the admission of students, of their orientation, 
of their records, of counseling them, of extra 
curriculum activities, of loans, scholarships, of 
house and board, of placement, and of discipline. 
It has an extensive bibliography and an index. 

This is a book of the highest value to high- 
school principals. There are within forty min- 
utes of where I write half a dozen agents en- 
gaged in luring travelers to go to France, 
Russia, England, ete., each man devoted to a 
particular country. You may be sure that each 
agent reads the books that tell what happens 
to his client when he gets across. 

No one need object if we public school men find 
in this volume various occasions to permit us to 
continue our long time sniffing at some assertions 
of the higher-ups. The compilers of the volume 
do some sniffing themselves. “It is frequently 
pointed out that the so-called pre-guidance pro- 
grams of colleges and universities are actually 
high-pressure advertising campaigns, the sole 
purpose being to obtain students rather than to 
advise them concerning the best institutions to 
attend.” One investigator found that of 2,196 
high schools only one per cent. used the plans 
for articulating the schools to the colleges. Why 
should they? Why does not the minority, the 
colleges, devise plans for articulating with the 
majority, the schools? There is no more reason 
to assume that high school procedure should be 
a stalactite from a university than that a univer- 
sity should be a stalagmite on the high school 
floor, is there? This volume answers that it 
seems clear that a college should first of all 
determine its own aims or objectives and then 
should set up entrance requirements designed to 
select students in accordance with these aims. 
This, of course, is the good old élite theory of 
selective education which public-school adminis- 
trators and even many collegiate observers have 


23 Donfred H. Gardner, ‘‘Student Personnel Ser- 
vice.’’ University of Chicago Press. 334 pp. 
$2.50. 
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been discarding for the last thirty years. The 
book tells us that out of 131 college administra- 
tive officers and faculty members 40 gave “inade.’ 
quate secondary-school preparation,” 35 gave 
“lack of interest,” and 26 gave “lack of ability” 
as primary causes for student failure in college, 
On another page there is a table of the causes 
of student failures guessed at by university 
officials. Down towards the tail end of the list, 
19th in order, six-tenths per cent. of the esti- 
mators ascribe poor college teaching as a cause 
of student failure. Out of 22 reasons the three 
of less importance than this are “irregular 
attendance,” “easy grading,” “too much money.” 
This is old stuff. Thirty years ago Joseph Van 
Denberg made a survey of failures in high 
schools. No high school principal or teacher 
reported “poor teaching in the high school” as 
a cause for failure. But the persistent Joseph 
came through with the conclusion that it is the 
main cause. It depends upon the investigator. 
If I am a restaurateur doing my own cooking 
and undertake to account for loss of customers 
you would hardly expect me to cite “poor cook- 
ing” as the reason. 

This valuable volume ought to be read in 
connection with the New Republic’s series of 
comments on university teaching written by stu- 
dents. On page 76 of this University of Chicago 
book occur some interesting conjectures. The 
North Central Association finds that lack of time 
and interest on the part of the faculty, ineffec- 
tive faculty personnel, lack of coordination in 
counseling, and departmental jealousy, are 
causes of failure. “Perhaps the basie difficulty 
is that faculty interest lies primarily in teaching 
a subject rather than in teaching students. 
Advisory programs generally become routinized. 
Not enough time is given to ascertaining the 
problems, abilities, and interests of individual 
students. Many faculty members are disinclined 
to devote their time to helping students.” 

Thirty years ago at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of College and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, held in Pough- 
keepsie, this old question of the slaughter of 
youth by college professors caused a piping hot 
exchange of words between the high-school men 
and the eollegians. Dr. Cattell, then Columbia 
professor of experimental psychology, soberly 
proposed that freshmen should be given desig- 
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nated tests on the first day in college, and at 
the end of a course, tested again to ascertain 
the worth or damage received at the hands of 
the professors. Jacob Gould Schurman was 
presiding and refused to permit a discussion of 
the proposal but testily shoved it into the hands 
of the committee on resolutions where it was 
strangled in traditional academic fashion. 


The Phantom University. There has been 
searcely a year since 1787 that the American 
dream of a National University has failed to 
inspire the hopes of a large number of intelligent 
Americans. Professor Wesley?* traces the 
national university movement from Benjamin 
Rush down to the present. Numerous bills have 
been introduced, eight Presidents have made 
recommendations, for the realization of Wash- 
ington’s proposition. Professor Wesley treats 
of the influence of the idea. He has gathered 
the reasons advocated for establishing a national 
university. Its main purpose should be to main- 
tain and promote democracy. It would popu- 
larize the scientific spirit. It would promote 
social readjustment required by changed condi- 
It would coordinate research, it would 
insure adequate training for the vast number of 
persons who are needed for government service. 
Its findings would be available to every depart- 
ment of the national government and for the 
states. Dr. Wesley brings the matter out of 
theory to a definite plan, concluding with the 
form and eontent of a bill for establishment. 
He adds eleven pages of bibliography. 


tions. 


Higher Education and Books. Fifty-seven 
institutions cooperate in the study of the place 
of the library in higher edueation.25 Certain 
assumptions are basic to this study. The first 
is that an effective college must have a good 
library, an assumption so obvious that it needs 
no elaboration. In the long history of higher 
education the library has always been one of 
the major instructional facilities of the college 
and university. 

The second basic assumption is that the fune- 
tions of the college library should be defined 


_°4 Edgar Bruce Wesley, ‘‘ Proposed; The Univer- 
sity of the United States.’? University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 83 pp. 75 cents. 

°° Douglas Waples, Leon Carnovsky, Lloyd W. 
Rowland, E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., Edward A. Wight, 

The Evaluation of Higher Institutions.’ Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. 86 pp. $1.50. 
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entirely by the educational program of the 
institution. This assumption at once recognizes 
the college library as deriving its objectives from 
the institution it serves. Unlike the public lib- 
rary, practically all its activity is tempered 
by the aims of an organization of which it is 
one part. The efforts of the college librarian 
to stimulate extra-curriculum reading and to 
supplement the reading requirements of organ- 
ized courses can be justified only by the recog- 
nized objectives of any liberal arts college. The 
general plan of this study, therefore, requires a 
somewhat different emphasis than appears in 
conventional literature on the college library. 
The emphasis is placed upon educational con- 
siderations at the expense of administrative con- 
venience. 

The work-out of these assumptions involves 
the measurement of library holdings, their ap- 
proach to accrediting, finances, student reading, 
measures of student use of the library, faculty 
use, unsolved problems. 

The weaker libraries show a larger proportion 
of supply of material specifically related to the 
courses the professor borrowers teach. Tables 
show the relation of faculty reading to the 
general standing of the college as based on other 
criteria of excellence. There is interesting mat- 
ter on the means of inducing professors to 
read. 


Gripping College Story. When I lived under 
the rule of Big Bill Thompson, I used to frequent 
an eminently respectable place where univer- 
sity graduates assembled for eating, recreation 
and talk. Often I saw a bright young chap, 
nephew of Jane Addams, always the center of a 
group of lively talkers. I never had the courage 
to speak to him, much as I longed to know him, 
for I was reading every day his bright column in 
one of the Chicago newspapers. He was Weber 
Linn, already author of books and now an estab- 
lished novelist as well as university professor of 
English. His last contribution*® is a story cen- 
tering on five main characters whose thinking 
and doing appertain to the big ideas of education 
and involve adventure and variety sufficient to 
keep the author from the risk of dullness in 
propaganda. 

It is in a warm discussion that student Lamar 

26 James Weber Linn, ‘‘Winds over the Cam- 
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asks Professor Grant, “how many of the sixty 
million people of our ages in the country, out- 
side this room, are intelligent? Able to reason 
with any coherence? J don’t say able to put 
aside their prejudices. None of us can do that, 
wholly, maybe not even largely. But normal, 
clear-thinking people, who have been able, and 
are able, to live a sort of a balanced life; people 
not aberrant in feeling and conduct—how many 
are there? 

“Two million, at a guess.” 

“Ninety-five per cent. are abnormal according 
to accepted standards. Most of them are in- 
capable of the education offered them.” 

“You must get rid of the conditions that have 
produced and are producing these millions, be- 
fore you ean proceed with general education. 
Now how are you going to get rid of those 
conditions? Laissez-faire economics, rugged 
individualism, won’t do. Laissez faire and 
rugged individualism have produced those con- 
ditions and have produced them in America 
when our natural resources were unlimited, as of 
course they are now on the road to European 
limitation. I say to get rid of those conditions 
we must have a drastic social change, a wiping 
off from the face of the country, from the face of 
the world, of those social institutions which have 
encouraged, or at any rate permitted, the growth 
of these abnormalities. You will admit the 
dominance of these abnormalities is harmful to 
us all, as well as to their possessors.” 

In another place, the president of the big 
university says “I read all the biographies of 
university presidents I could find—Harper and 
Eliot and Butler and Gilman, and a lot of others. 
Do you know what I discovered? That every- 
thing they had ever succeeded in doing for their 
respective institutions, they had started in their 
first five years. After that they merely marked 
time.” 

Lovable old Professor Grant after forty years 
of teaching wonders why money is given to 
his university or the people taxed to support 
higher education. Because people in the mass 
believe that universities train men, produce intel- 
ligent citizens. But Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 
Wisconsin, scores of colleges and universities 
are fussing over lazy thinkers, greedy thinkers, 
sloppy thinkers, dirty thinkers, well-mannered, 
well-dressed, pleasant to play with, pleasant to 
drink with, pleasant to be with, the older ones 
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mostly “conservative,” the younger ones mostly 
“liberal”—but if there were any trained minds 
among them they had been trained in the pro-. 
fessional schools, not in their undergraduate 
years; and what proportion of them had ever 
really any minds to train? 

Into the famous farce of the senatorial jp- 
vestigation of the university demanded by the 
Hearst papers the characters go. You see girls 
living in their own way, struggling aspirants 
manacled to poverty, all sorts who make up the 
college world. It is a gripping story. 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 
Supernatural Stage. An extensive and inter- 
esting study of the mystic drama comes from the 
press of the Stratford Company.?* Here are in- 
cluded the immediate literary predecessors of the 
mystic drama, the present condition of this form 
in the two countries where it flourishes at its best. 
There are accounts of the Catholic movement in 
modern German drama, of the community relig- 
ious peasant plays. Various writers now in high 
regard in this kind of literature are given ex- 
tensive study and criticism. The influences 
bringing about the revival include the natural 
reaction against materialism, the rise of the new 
romantics, cultivating an interest in mystical 
subjects, the growth of anthroposophy, an in- 
creased feeling of consciousness among Catho- 
lies, the inerease of a desire for personal expres- 
sion in spiritual terms, reaction from the horrors 
of the World War, and a general deepening of 
spiritual thought. 


Life in Literature. Three authors have con- 
bined in an eminently successful series of studies 
for getting out of American literature its mes- 
sage and spirit.28 The volume is a pupil’s work- 
book arranged in units with the objective of each 
plainly outlined at the start and especially well 
worked out in the exercises. Irving, Bryant, 
Melville, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, 
Whitman, authors of the Civil War period, In- 
dian folklore, biographers, purposes and trends, 
are presented with remarkable simplicity and 
effect. 


27 Margaret Hayne Harrison, ‘‘ Modern Religious 
Drama in Germany and France—A Comparative 
Study.’’ The Stratford Company, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, 236 pp. $2.00. 

28 Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, Edwin Green- 
law, ‘‘Literature and Life, Student’s Guide, Book 
Three.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
170 pp. 36 cents. 
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Works of this kind are rich in promise of 
solving the long standing problem of how to 
teach literature without creating a distaste for 
it. 

English at Work. From the World Book 
Company come three short books for building 
good English.2® These are self-help tests de- 
voted to individual progress, socialized treat- 
ment, arousing incentive, speed, variety, crea- 
tion, with sufficient testing procedure. Each vol- 
ume is supplemented by a teachers’ guide and 
text-book containing diseussions for preliminary 
and final tests with answers to all the examina- 
tions that are printed in the pupils’ tests. Author 
Webster has been preparing this series for ten 
years noting the faults of speaking observed in 
youths and adults in the country, in towns and 
in cities. These he tabulated. Experimenting 
with different ways of getting people to speak 
and write correctly, he was able to select the 
most efficient means. The review is a concen- 
trated cure for diseases of discourse. 


Remedial Reading. Many high authorities, 
says Professor Betts, have advanced theories re- 
garding the salvation of pupils who are retarded 
in reading. Many of their suggestions have been 
either misunderstood or too strongly publicized. 
Confusion reigns when the problem should have 
been more greatly defined. Accordingly this 
director of teachers’ education in the Oswego 
Normal Sehool*® defines issues, discusses them 
in the light of available evidence and uses the 
findings from research fields for the purpose of 
clearing the air for the class-room teachers. In 
addition to these summaries and interpretation 
of recent research findings Dr. Betts draws mate- 
rial from his own reading clinie and from his 
experience as teacher, principal, superintendent 
and director of research. 

He diseusses the causes of retardation, when 
reading instruction should begin, stages in read- 
ing habits, individual variations, causes of read- 
ing difficulties, prevention instead of correction, 
teachers’ prediction of reading achievement, eye 


°° Edward Harlan Webster, John E. Warriner, 
‘‘Good English through Practice.’’ World Book 
Company, Yonkers. Book 1, 224 pp. 72 cents; 
_— 2, 224 pp. 72 cents; Book 3, 208 pp. 72 

nts. 
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movement, hearing, emotional conditions, pro- 
grams of prevention, programs of correction 
and the reading clinic. Numerous appendices 
give in detail accounts of researches and specific 
discussions. 


Pageant of Masterpieces. The anthology ap- 
petite, as old as man, is stronger now than at 
any time in the past fifty years. The school 
reformers who derogated the teaching of litera- 
ture by means of many specimens seem to have 
had their day. Scott, Foresman and Company 
merit a high place in the new movement espe- 
cially by a splendid volume*? recently issued. 

The period covered is from the beginning to 
1784. A second volume, at the same price and 
running to 1000 pages, is announced as soon to 
appear bringing the record up to date. 

The classification of masterpieces is unique. 
They are grouped under warrior and priest; 
knight, priest, and commoner; a brave new 
world; Puritan interlude; convention and real- 
ism. There are over 300 selections in prose, 
verse and drama. There are biographies and 
appraisals of all the authors. There is an index 
of authors and titles. 


Teacher’s Own Talk. Professor Mulgrave*? 
of New York University presents an important 
phase of successful teaching. However perfect 
the text-book, the voice and speech of the teacher 
will always constitute a weighty essential of in- 
struction. The radio will increase their impor- 
tance. Says Author Mulgrave, much of the 
strain in teaching can be reduced by analyzing 
the problem of voice and relaxation. If the voice 
of the teacher is tense and metallic, he can not 
expect his class to be relaxed and at ease. The 
restlessness of classes is frequently due to this 
nervous tension on the part of the teacher. The 
first duty, then, after deciding on the causes of 
strain or tension, is to endeavor to remove or to 
subordinate them. This task must be faced hon- 
estly with a realization of the difficulty involved. 
It may mean reorganization of thinking and of 
methods of approaching problems. We must, 
however, remember that relaxation is dependent 

31 George B. Woods, Homer A. Watt, George K. 
Anderson, ‘‘The Literature of England.’’ Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. 1004 pp. $3.00. 

82 Dorothy I. Mulgrave, ‘‘Speech for the Class- 
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entirely on the mind. Without relaxation the 
voice can not be free and relaxed. 

Of the swing away from oral reading, she 
says, the results of this enthusiasm for silent 
reading have been so far-reaching that many stu- 
dents of high-school and college age read aloud 
inaccurately, haltingly and monotonously. 

The mechanism of voice and speech training, 
phonetics, artistic aspects, dramatics, disorders, 
emotional troubles, and scores of other topics are 
treated. Suggestions for teachers, abundant 
problems, an extended bibliography and a full 
index add to the value of this essential book. 


Examples, Problems and Counsel for Good 
English. The conversational style of Professor 
Seely** of Ohio State University, in his recent 
book, gives it distinct charm; the problems and 
exercises give it practicality. The samples of 
good English are the work of students of the 
grade for which the book has been prepared, 
high-school boys and girls. This illustrated ma- 
terial used, instead of excerpts from the pens 
of acknowledged masters, prevents the sense of 
inferiority felt by so many students in the pres- 
ence of writing of great literary merit and in- 
vites emulation. The high-school student is en- 
couraged to think “I can do something like this,” 
rather than to feel “this is altogether beyond 
me.” 

The book presents admirably the reasons for 
study of our language, improvement of conversa- 
tion and formal talking, the various kinds of 
writing, the essentials of grammar and rhetoric. 


Courses for Librarians. The professor of 
library service in Columbia University** knows 
that systematized preparation for library service 
demands a place in American professional edu- 
cation. His interesting and urgent presentation 
of the whole matter is a masterly survey of what 
library work has been, is, and is beginning to be. 
The origin and growth of the curriculum of 
library schools is followed by chapters on adap- 
tation, variation, abridgment and extension. He 
discusses the academic level on which the library 
curriculum belongs. 

Seely, ‘‘Experiences in 


Silver Burdett Com- 
$1.48. 


83 Howard Francis 
Thought and Expression.’’ 
pany, New York. 512 pp. 
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Libraries were long regarded as luxuries, 
Later they were thought of as non-essentials, 
Only recently have they been recognized as 
necessities. Their operation is carried on under 
every sort of difficulty. Their workers are 
notoriously under-paid. But from time imme- 
morial the librarian has accepted these facts and 
has stood high among those who look to their 
daily labors for life’s satisfactions. The voca- 
tion continues to develop; the librarians’ tradi- 
tional disabilities diminish. 


For a Community Library Service. When the 
Board of Supervisors of Westchester County 
undertook a comprehensive study of governmen- 
tal services, they left out the public libraries of 
the county. Thus may we see how long it takes 
governmental officials to realize the influence of 
reading upon democracy. But, a group of inter- 
ested persons induced the Carnegie Corporation 
to pay for a study of the library status of the 
county. As a result here is a valuable volume*® 
containing a great deal of knowledge, helpful to 
dwellers in a new locality who desire to under- 
take the founding of extension or improvement 
of library service. The quantity and quality of 
books, how much adult non-fiction, how many 
reference books and periodicals, how borrowers 
are registered, on what income the libraries run, 
what the school library service is, ete., with sum- 
maries and recommendations comprising the vol- 
ume, are recorded. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

An Interesting Cicero. No other Latin book 
is so rich in anecdotes or tales, with subjects 
more permanently useful, than Cicero’s De 
Divinatione. Its style throughout is worthwhile 
to masters of language. Mr. Kellett®® has chosen 
from it a number of passages within the capacity 
of boys and girls not advanced in Latin. Those 
who study the book will acquire much historical 
knowledge and will realize how little human 
nature changes in 2,000 years. Each section is 
complete in itself and is introduced by an 
English abstract. 

A short life of Cicero, an abundance of notes 
and a vocabulary add to the value of the book. 


35 Edward A. Wight, Leon Carnovsky, ‘‘ Library 
Service in a Suburban Area.’’ American Library 
Association, Chicago. 162 pp. $1.25. ie 

36 E, E. Kellett, ‘‘Extracts from De Divina- 
tione.’? Cambridge University Press, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 170 pp. 90 cents. 











